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Life of Benjamin Lundy. 
The following account of a most brutal at-! 


tack made upon Lundy by a slave-dealer of | 
Baltimore, is copied from his recently pub- |the country. Itis no less than the,annexa- 


lished life. ‘tion of the Island of Cuba to the United 
Lundy’s paper for January 20th, 1827, States, with its Spanish Catholic population, 
contained his account of the assault upon and its multitudes of slaves. The project 
him, made in the streets of Baltimore, by | has been casually broached for some time 
Austin Woolfolk, in consequence of the at-| past, but it is not til lately that the plan has 
tack of the Genius upon him, and the domes- | assenied such form as to create fear of any 
tic slave trade in which he was engaged.— | serious attempt to posh it forward at present. 
The immediate provogation, which Woolfolk | Several circamstinces combine to show that 
alleged, was coniained in the paper of Janu- | it is now seriously contemplated. ‘The New 
ary 2d, which gaye an aceount of ‘the execu- | York Sun, a paper that. was rabid for the 
tion, at New York, of William Bowser, a Mexican War, is urging the annexation.— 
we, for murder of the captain and mate | ‘Phe publisher has been tarrying for som 
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More Annexation. 


There is a new project now on ‘foot of a 
most dangerous character to the liberties of 


The slaves, twenty-nine in number, had risen with us. He says that Spain would sell the 
for their liberty when a few days out from | Island for one hundred millions of dollars, 
Baltimore, taken possession of the vessel, | and that the Islanders would themselves as- 
thrown the captain and mate overboard, and | sume the payment of that sum for the sake 
given the command to one of the crew, a | of being admitted into onr Union. 
white man, upon his promising to carry them! Cuba is about seven. hundred miles in 
to Hayti: but as he knew not how to manage | length; its area is equal to that of Kngland 
the vessel, she was some days afterwards , and Wales; and greater than that of the New 
fallen in with by another vessel, which took Kugland States combined, and it is said to 
her to New York, where the slaves escaped, | be capable of sustaining a population of mare 
but Bowser was afterwards apprehended at | than twenty millions of souls. It.would do, 
West Chester, New York, brought to New | therefore, to cut up into three or four new 
York city, convicted, and, on December 15, | Slave States, and thns the ascendenvy of the 
1826, executed. Woolfolk was stated to slave power, in our government, would ‘be 
have been present at the execution, and an established beyond a peradventura. ‘The 
article, which Lundy copied from the New anxiety of the white inhabitants of the Island 
York Christian Inquirer, stated that the co- to come under our government may be un- 
lored man, at the place of execntion, address- | derstood from the fuct, that the Spanish go- 
ed the spectators, and, “as Woolfolk was | vernment have had it in ecntemplation, for 
present, he omen | addressed his dis- | several years, to abolish slavery in all their 
course to him, saying he could forgive him | dominions, and the slaveholders fear that the 
all the injuries he had done him, and hoped | influence of the British government will, ere 
they might meet in Heaven; but this unfeel- | long, bring about the measure, if it is not 
ing soul-seller, with a brutality which be- | prevented by a transfer of the sovereignty of 
comes his business, told him, with an oath | the Island. 
(not to be named) that he was now going to | The sugar culture of Cuba is very destruc- 
have what he deserved, and he was glad of | tive to the laborers, so that large annual im- 
it, or words to that effect. He would proba- | portations of slaves are required to keep up 
bly have continued his abusive language to the requisite numbers. Should annexation 
this unfortunate man, had he not been stop- take place it would opena new and large 
d by some of the spectators, who were | market to our brethren, the christian and re- 





shocked at this unfeeling, profane and Lratal 
conduct.” 

Lundy, in remarking on the above, strong: | 
ly cautioned the colored people against at- 
tempting to obtain their rights by violent 
measures, and urged upon them “a spirit of 
forbearance, forgiveness, and charitable broth- 
erly kindness.” “He added: ‘The citizens 
of Baltimore have now a clue to unravel the 
character of that monster in human shape, the 
Ishmelite, Woolfolk. The adamantine-heart- 
ed creature, knowing Aimse/f to be the cause 
of the death of the captain and mate of the 


publican slave-breeders of Virginia and the 
other Southern States, and in view of this 
result, no efforts will be likely to be spared 
to accomplish their object. And, when an- 
nexition shall have taken place, when the 
power of the government shall be firmly fixed 
in the hands of the slave power, with some 
popular military chieftain at its head, and 
with northern doughfaces to back up their 
measures, What is then to prevent our ports 
being again thrown open to the foreign slave 
trade, if the domestic supply should be found 
inadequate ? 





Decatur, and ulso of the poor unfortunate | ‘These are no groundless alarms. There 
Bowser, could, with a fiend-like assurance, | is actually more cause to fear the annexation 
insult him with his outrageous profanity, | of Caba now, than there was to fear that of 
when he was just to be launched into eterni- | ‘Vexas three years ago. While the uphold- 
ty. Hereafter, let no man speak of the hu- ers of slavery are busy, then, let the cham- 
manity of Woolfolk.” | pions of liberty not be idle. If annexation is 
{t appears from Lundy's statement, that | to go on, why stop at Cuba? Why should 
after the publication of the above article, as not Hayti come in as an offset, yoked with 
he was going to the Post Office, Woolfolk | it, as Maine was yoked with Missouri ?— 
ecosted him, and charged him with having | And Jamaica too? Less than a hundred 
called him “a negro stealer,” in the columns | millions might, perhaps, purchase that Island 
of the paper. Lundy replied that he had not | of Great Britain. After all, however, it is 
dione so. Woolfolk thenasked him if he had | most likely that the free col: red population 
not published an account of the hanging of a lof Hayti and Jamaica would spurn any po- 
negro at New York, and of his being there. | litical connection with us.—JMass. Spy. 
Lundy said he had copied such an account 
from a New York paper. Woolfolk asked 
him if he did not accompany that account 
with remarks of his own, to which Lundy 
teplied in the affirmative. Woolfolk then 
asked what those remarks were, upon which | That General Scott has been endeavoring 
Lundy took from his pocket a paper, and of- | to invest himself with such pacificatory and 
fered to him to read for himself. Woolfolk | harmonizing attractions, and thatthe ravager 
refused to receive it. Lundy then declined | of Vera Croz would fain be received as the 
further conversation and turned away, upon | deliverer of Mexico, is clear enough from all 
which Woolfolk stepped up to him, and said | that we have heard by way of the United 
something further should be done, whereup- | Siatcs, But there is little room here for the 
on, in the words of Lundy, “I had scarcely | operation of such addresses. There is no 
time to observe to those present that I would | great oppressed or discontented part—no disaf- 
‘not quarrel with him, when he stripped off | fected population driven to war by a despot 
his coat, gave it to one of the by-standers, | ic Government. ‘lhe Mexicans are as free 
and took hold of my collar. Being a much | as anarchy can make them, they change their 
stronger man than myself, and as I resolved | ralers at their will, nor can the most seduc- 
to make no resistance, he found it an easy | tive appeal of the invader offer them any in- 
matter to prostrate my hody on the pavement. | crease of political power. ‘The war, such as 
Then with a brutal ferocity that is perfectly | it is, is emphatically a popular war. It was 
in character with his business, he choked me | not excited by priests nor dictated by the 
until my breath was nearly gone, and stamp- | President. ‘The Mexicans hate the Ameri- 
ed me in the head and face, with the fury of | cans clearly and intuitively encugh, though 
avery demon. One of the blows from his | they cannot resist them. They defy their ad- 
heel was given about the middle of the fore- | dresses, though not their arms. ‘They will 
head, with such violence, that it stunned me | not fight, but all the powers of the continent 
exceedingly ; and I am confident that had it | cannot make them shake hands. And thas, 
not been for a glancing stroke, it must inev- | when a seared of subservient Congress may 


Mexican War. 
The London Times of the 9th ult, thus 
concludes an article on the war: 








itably have fractured the scull, if it had not | huve signed a compulsory compact, there 


gn emg om ee -” 1 could 
lease his rom my throat, and recover 
* Wie, Fenlied for pot nti he was 
taken from me. It was with some difficulty 
that I rose on my feet, and my face was lit- 
erally in a gore of blood. I succeeded, how- 
ever, in getting to a magistrate, and procured 
a writ for the perpetrator of the outrage ; and 
then, after engaging a friend to see that it 
was duly served, | was compelled to take 
my bed and send for medical aids So severe 
were my wounds that I was confined to my bed 
more than two days, and to my room nearly 
a week.” ; 
The Genius of Febroary 24th contained 
the account of Woolfolk’s trial before Judge 
Brice, for the assault on Lundy. * On the 
of the defendant several witnesses were 
produced, from the testimony of whom it ap- 
—_ that there od a mistake es me 
present at execution jowser. 
Gooat tom stated that he understood his 
Hrother was then at New York instead of 
himself. Be this as it may,” says Lundy, 
«+ the extract from the New York paper was 
iven verbatim, and I never heard it contra- 
icted until those witnesses appeared in 
Court.” The 1 for the detendant read 
at the trial various extracts from the Genius, 
including those relating to the execution of 
Bowser. The jary having convicted Wool- 
folk, Judge Brice sentenced him to pay 4 
fine of one dollar! and recommended to 
Woolfolk to hand the “Genius” to the 
Grand Jory, with the expectation, probably, 





that they might indict Lundy fora libel.— | 


The jury, however, did nothing in the matter. 


will still be the obstinacy and opposition of 
an entire people to reconcile or overcome.” 


Wesr Ixpia Emancipation. — Satarday 
last was the Anniversary of the suceessful 
| experiment in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the 
jother West India Islunds of Britain, grada- 
| ally to raise the Aftican race to the level of 
‘freemen, teaching them meanwhile how best 
‘to fulfil the new duties that would devolve on 
\their novel rank, so that they might become 
| happier and better that when held in igno- 
| ranee and degraded as chattel slaves. Edu- 
| cation has already made them more moral, 
| more pious; more industrious, in many cases, 
and infinitely more useful members of socie- 
ty. ‘I'he local Governments have no desire 
| to expatriate them—on the contrary, they pur- 
chase plets of ground, build farming villages, 
cultivate their lands carefully, hire out their 
! services to the nearest planters when wanted, 
enjoy equal political privileges with the 
whites, and are daily proving themselves 
| more and more worthy of sheit rights. Men 
| of talent, though black as jet, are frequently 
advantageously employed in stations under 
Government—and the emancipated African 
| gives daily proofs that he can take ten-fold 
| better care of himself than ever the slavehol- 
| der could for him: be lives in a better dwell- 
| ing, is much better fed and clad, has diseard- 
| ed concubinage for the sacred rite of marriage, 
| resides in the midst of his family in his own 
| home, on his own freehold; reverences the 
| Sabbath, and is respected, ennoblec and very 
grateful t» his benefactors. —7'ribunc. 
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A Just Rebuke.. 
A daub of a man, a poor, miserable show 
of humanity, from New York, passed through 


some of its wealthy citizens. 
would 


He thought it 


al institution. ‘ ; 

“Tam satisfied, said he, “that the slave 
is happy, and believe the institution, as ad- 
ministered here, neither harsh nor unjast.— 
If those seoundrels————- 

“Pardon me, Sir,” replied a slaveholder, 
as he interrupted him. “ We want no sich 
defense. Jt is enough for us that the law 
gives and secures us our rights, without 


? 


give, for my children’s sake alone, x 
(and he spoke not without reason) if Ken- 
tucky had been as New York is—tree.” 
The subject was dropped. , ‘The miserable 
caitiff started new topics, and tried hard, we 
learn, to recover lost ground. He failed of 
eonrse, Every planter felt contempt forhim, 
and went so far as to show it. John Ran- 
dolph expressed the Southern feeling, when 
describing this class of Northern men, as 
“Spawn, Sir, Spawn.’ They are time-ser- 
vers at home, and lick-spittles abroad.— 
Louisville Examiner. 


Aprican piscovertes—THE SLAVE TRADE. 
—It will afford all our readers interested in 
African discovery, much satisfaction to learn 
that Mr. Daniell, the traveler, has reached 
this country, after escaping all the dangers of 
a journey in the comparatively unknown parts 
of South-western Africa. He has come home 
richly laden with information, We regret to 
learn, however, that the Slave-trade is rapid- 
ly gaining ground in Angola and the adjacent 
countries, to the prreat detriment of legitimate 
commerce; and, that notwithstanding the re- 
puted vigilance of our cruisers, a vast num- 
ber of slaves have been shipped for Brazil— 
the exports of a few months exceeding the 
ordinary amount of past years. A vessel had 
even been equipped in the port of Loanda, the 
chief Portuguese settlement in Southern Afri- 
ca, where the British and Portuguese Mixed 
Commission sits, and had successfully esca- 
ped with a cargo of slaves. Among the in- 
dividca!s implicated in this affuir was one of 
the Portnguese members, who has in conse- 
quence been expelled from his post by the 
Government. 

Nor is the trade less active on the North- 
western coast of Africa. We learn by the 
latest intelligence that *‘the Slave-trade is 
very brisk, nor is it considered possible to 
suppress it until the traffic is treated as pira- 
cy.”’ If such be the case, then it will never 
be suppressed 4 fur many of the moet pemee 
ful States—France among the rest—positive- 
ly refuse to regard it in that light. 

Our own conviction, frequently expressed, 
is, that while the demand for new Slaves is 
so great, as it undoubtedly is both in the Span- 
ish Colonies and Brazil, and the traffic yields 
such enormous profits, as to cover all the risk 
of capture, and to put large fortunes into the 
pockets of the Slave-traders, it is in vain to 
seek its suppression by an armed system of 
cruising, for that only adds to its horrors with- 
out diminishing its extent. Government 
spends upward of a million a year on this 
service, without reaching the point at which 
it aims. Surely, other and wiser measures 
should be adopted.—Brilish Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter. 

A white woman walking with a colored 
man.—On Tuesday, a respectable dressed 
young woman, named Arabella Down, stew- 
ardess on board the American ship Washing- 
ton Irving, preferred a complaint against a 
seamen belonging to the same vessel, nam- 
ed George Mills, for assaulting her on Sun- 
day evening last. Coinplainant stated that 
she was proceeding along Robert street in 
company with Mr. William Blake, a colored 
man, steward of the same vessel, when the 
prisoner rushed up to her and struck her on 
the neck, at the same time crying out, “* Look 
at the white woman walking along with a 
nigger.” The steward, a very intelligent 
looking young fellow, corroberated the above 
statement, and said that the prisoner had ex- 
pressed a wish that “had he only been in 
possession of his wages, he should have giv- 
en him a toueh with his knife and been off 
to London.” Mr, Rushton said it was.a most 
disgraceful practice that parties could not 
walk along the streets peaceably without be- 
ing insulted. Whatever might be the prac- 
tice in America as to allowing a white female 
to walk along witha colored person, he would 
teach them that while in E must 
respect the laws, and not insult parties, who 
were infinitely their superiors in manners and 
education, merely because they differed from 
them in complexion. The prisoner was or- 
dered to pay a fine of £5. Shortly after the 
cuse was disposed of, the steward appeared 
to claim the magistrate’s protection. The 
prisoner and his friends had surrounded them 
on leaving the court, and knocked the female 
down. Mr. Dowling was ordered with a 
body of police, to take the parties into cus- 
tody.— Liverpool Mereury. 

Effects of Negro Emancipation.—The slaves 
constituted formerly the wealth of the plan- 
ters; now, as free and remunerated laborers, 
they are the soul of our Island commerce, and 
as such, are the wealth of the merchants.— 
Let us look back atthe commercial revolution 
which has taken place in Trinidad since the 
dawn of freedom. The signs of comparative 
wealth among the laboring people everywhere 
appear. ‘The great change in their condition 
has greatly stimulated trade of every descrip- 














tion. Mechanic trades of every class have 
increased a hundred fold above the lower or- 
der of society; these are rapidly rising in re- 
spectability and wealth, and promise at no 
distant day to act an important part in the in- 
ternal trade and the affairs of the colony. In 
consequence of the possession of money by 
the people, our Island imports have increased 
to a most surprising extent, in the course of 
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our State, and received the hospitality of |» 


please his entertainers to denounce the |: 
opponents of slavery, and exalt the patriareh- | 
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‘CAROLINE W. NRALY DALL. 


ago, a colored man, with an 
ight-forward countenance and long, 
thinly striped with grey, walked 

and forth before the win- 
sbookseller’s shop in the city of 
js Now he paused for a moment 
tfally at some richly bound Bi- 
with the glass, now he waited 
| hatlf-c oor, and finally, as if 
ter than suspense, he 


Ab 







the “Eas "Shore o! f ~ . 
hope of procuring for himself and his chil- 
dren a copy of the Word of God. i 
I know not by what #trange Providence it 
ppened, but this colored man knew how to 
read, and as he stood on that clear, sunny 
morning, by the bookseller’s side, and turu- 
ed over the leaves of that long-desired vol- 
ume, feeling that it cost more than he could 
spare, his heart ached and the tear sprang to 
his always pensive eye. Come,” said the 
bookseller, coaxing!y, * you shall have it five 
cents lower, and I will throw in this hymn- 
book.” Sherry took the hymn-book, and 
turned over its leaves. He caught the first 
lines of well-remembered hymns, and a 
glimpse of some short stories that his curly- 
headed boys would climb his knee to hear. 
One or two pictures decorated the book, and 
the innocent man, looking on a coarse cut of 
a slave, holding out his hand forthe iron, and 
another of the overseer, with his cow-skin at 
his side, little thought that these plain rep- 
resentations of fact, would be termed * libel- 
ous and insurrectionary *’ by the government 
under which he lived. He forgot that he 
was in a/free and bound for a slave State: he 
thought only of his Bible and of his songs, 
and trusting to God to forgive his extrava- 
gince, he emptied his pockets and went 
away. Tho happy little faces that clustered 
about him on his return, banished all anxious 
thoughts of his improvidence. The hymn- 
book came to be cherished like the Bible.— 
Often had he hummed his baby to sleep by 
the joyous caro! of ** Canaan, happy Canaan,” 
while the mournful strains of ‘Come, ye 
disconsolate,’’ had checked full many a Sun- 
day frolic of the older boys. At night it was 
carefully laid upon the shelf, bat all day it 
nestled in the otherwise empty pockets of 
Sherry Williams, and full two years had now 
gone by without his ever missing the money 
it had cost. 
orig tind Sogwense murat with 8 ak igor 
heart than that with which he had waited the 
bookseller’s decree, Sherry threw his trowel 
in his hod over his shoulder, and taking his 
hand, started for a neighboring farm-house 
where his services were wanted. He threw 
his jacket over the settle, and climbed up the 
spacious chimney of the old kitchen. While 
he was proceeding with his repairs, he heard 
the full, sweet voice of Dinah, the cook, sing- 
ing what he called “ spiritual songs,”’ below, 
and his work speeding all the lighter for this 
accompaniment, he was soon down again.— 
To his surprise Lis favorite book was gone; 
but Dinah, who had spied a corner of it peep- 
ing from his pocket, soon came to relieve his 
suspense—to beg him to stay to dinner, and 
read her some of the pretty hymns, which 
she had not the learning tospell out. “ Yes,” 
said Sherry, “if you will sing me one of 
those sweet songs that made my heart dance 
while I was up in the chimney, I will read 
po all I know.” Dinah prowised; while 
Sherry ate, she sang, and when they had fin- 
ished, he opened his dear book. While they 
were both busied over its pages, a son of the 
master of the house, a pining country lawyer, 
on the “Shore,” came lounging in. am 
glad Ido notknow his name. He may have 
come of honest blood, and T would not give 
it an ignoble fame. He war longing for a 
client, and found it in his native state. Poor 
Maryland, thou hast much to answer for.— 
Standing on the brink of the free States, thou 
hast not been able wholly to cheek the flood 
of light which hath invaded thy border; nev- 
ertheless, thou hast turned thy back on its 
glory, and chosen the rather to gaze moodily 
on thine own shadow. A glance sufficed to 
reveal to the white man the character of the 
book, and he humbly begged to borrow it of 
Sherry, who, smothering his love for its worn 
out pages, unhesitatingly complied with the 
uest. 

erry, be it understood, was a free man, 
and ofter waiting a reasonable number of 
weeks, he went to the lawyer's office for his 
book. The pettifoger put him off to an hour 
which he named. Sherry went again and 
found himself in the power of the sheriff; 
his book, indeed, in his pocket, but mana- 
cles on his free hands. He was torn from 
wife and children and carried to Baltimore to 
be tried ; for it is thus, O, Slavery, that thou 
dost protect thyself! Fifteen witnesses tes: | 
tified, opon the trial, that Sherry was honest, 
pious, industrious, and content; he had nev- | 
er been heard to complain; was the last man | 
in the world to create an excitement. In 
short, ey pd be proved against him, 
but the fact that euch a hymn-book was in | 
his possession. Weeping children and a 
heart-stricken wife surrounded him, but their 
tears flowed over cherks of palest bronze, | 
and 80 made no impression on the heart of a | 
judge far darker and harder. ‘The law had | 
taken hold of him, and it would not retract. 
The statute under which he was convicted, 
sentences the colored man who shall be found | 
with an incendiary publication in his posses- | 
sion, to an imprisonment in the penitentiary 
of not more than twenty nor less than ten | 
years. In consideration of the evidence of 
character, adduced upon his trial, and in 
despite of the public excitement on the sub- 
ject, poor Sherry was sentenced to ten.— ' 
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mily of the prisoner begged their way back 








a few years. 


to the * Shore.” 


ehildren Williams had, but Tam sure it was 
a round dozen, and the oldest boy was the 
only one able to help himself. “God help 
him, peor man, as he climbs those ‘prison 
steps, snd feels the little hands fast tueving 
at his heart! Bat Sherry knew bis duty, 
and was faithfal to what was given him todo. 
Every one in the building loved him, and 
when I saw him, six years after his impris- 
onment, he had risen, so said the overseer, to 
he the head baker of the’ establishment.— 
In the mean time his friends had not been 
idles New Eagland blood had boiled as it 
listened to-his story, and scores of Baltimore 
merchants signed, once and asain, a petition 
to the Governor in his hehalf. The last ef- 
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pe cope 


it was thought, would be inclined to merey. 
Alas! how far were the petitioners mistaken. 
He was a little inan,and measured all things 
bya tittle standard. “ Gentlemen,” eaid he, 
“if T were to take any action in this matter, 
in the present state of the public mind, a fi- 
vorite though J am, 1 should be impeached!" 
And there the matter ended—till it was care 
tied to a higher court, and the governor be- 
came defendant. 

This happened just before my first arrival 
in Baltimore, two years ago. YT went to see 
Sherry, whose, tall frame had bent, and whose 


dark hair had whitened all over during those | 


painful six years. He Was busy at his oven, 
his apron was white with flour, and he seem- 
ed ouly intertt on serving the hungry men 
about him—but, deeply engraven on his fine 
manly features was a look of unsatisfied anxi- 
ety which I shall never forget. Only once 
during those six years had he heard from his 
home; for neither he nor his children could 
write; and that once, by dint of miserly thrift, 
his cldest son had made the long journey, 
and brought him weleome tidings of health 
and peace, abouthis hearth. His hymn-book 
of course, had been taken from him, but his 
Bible, whose “anti-slavery and revolutiona- 
ry” principles the government of Maryland 
is not yet sharp-sighted enough to discern, 
was his only companion in his cell. As I 
looked upon the grey-haired man, and saw 
his lip quiver, as he spoke of his family, my 
heart throbbod almost to bursting, and I de- 
termined that something should be done to 
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O° ‘Though the Democrats made this war, 
the Whigs do all the greatest fighting and 
thyming. For exemple, John H. Willard, 
formerly editor of the Manchester American, 
has written a “Song of the New England 
Regiment,” whieh has -rather the smoothest 
and pretiiest flow of all the war-poetry we 
(have seen. ‘The sentiment is quite another 
affair, “It starts off thus: 


Oh, bold and free o'er the bounding sea, 
‘Take we our gladsome way, 

To spread our glorious banner out, 
And mingle in the fray ; 

At beat of drum, we come, we come, 
‘Armed men and prancing steed, 

And oh, we'll bear the stripes and 


a ae ead 








stars 


go into the “fray,” we fancy that those who 
come out will find the effects like those of all 
other frays, and will then, if they sing, sing 
another sort of a song, beginning something 
like this : 


Oh, lean and lank, witha single shank, 
The soldier limps away ; 
For grab and grog not fit for ahog, 
To spend his litte pay; 
To die a sot, and be forgot 
By men that reap the spoils, 
While Pieree and Rinsom take the stars, 
He takes the stripes and toils, 
[Chronot ype. 


Or Some of the citizens of Galena, in 
this State, are displeased with the person wha 
published the Directory of that city, for pla- 
cing the names of white and colored people 
side by side on the same page. We think 
the people of Galena, as well as those of some 
other places, should have had a separate plan- 
et set apart especially for their habitation, 
with bat one zone, so that all would have 
been of a color. We sympathize with those 
sensitive individuals in the present case, who 
have had their feelings shocked by so unfor- 
tunate a juxtaposition of names. —Chicago 
‘vibune. 


Amo.—A negro from the Coast of Guinea 
was taken to Holland, and thenee to Germa- 
ny. He became a Doctor of the University 








relieve him. Once and again my husband 
had communication with influential persons 
concerning him, but all who knew anything 
of the matter, more especially the intimate 
personal friend of the Governor, declared that 
all the proper means had been tried—but one 
resource was left him, calmly to weur out the 
remaining part of his sentence—the governor 
had determined to pardon no persons convict- 
1 w 


i eo : damintad, hae nfran 


Ra 
since, when I would have closed my eyes for 
a night's rest, has the image of that injured 
man, grey-haired and stooping, come between 
me and yr and the tears have started to 
my eyes as I regretted that I did not present 


of Wittenberg, a Councillor of the King of 
Prussia, and was the author of some Disser- 
tations on the Rights of the Blacks. He re- 
turned to, and died in, his native country. 


Noble Conduct and Hard Fate.-—We heard 
a day or two since the story of a hard-work- 
ing, industrious Irish servant girl, who hav- 


ing amassed the sum of $100 from her scan- 
ty eurnings, 6ent me wime of hh Le tees - 


er, mother and sister in Ireland, with a mes- 
sage desiring them to come to this city, 
where she would provide for them a more 
comfortable home than their straitened ecir- 








that petition in my single woman's strength. 
There were two things which made Sherry's 
case seem peculiarly hard. ‘he first was that 
uniform testimony to his probity and excel- 
lence of character, which prevented slavehol- 
ders themselves from doubting his account of 
the manner in which he obtained the book; 
and the other was the fact that the statue 
which made it criminal to hcld it, did not be- 
come a Jaw till Sherry had had it full two | 
years in his possession, and he was as igno- | 
rant of the statute itself as he was of any sin-| 
ister interpretation which the government of 
Maryland inight choose to put upon plain re- 
presentations of fact, But two years of im- 
prisonment remain to him, and doubiless he 
prays more and more earnestly that life may 

e spared, till he shall gaze once more upon 
that family circle. Yet, who but the all-wise 
Father of us all, can tell whether it be best 
that his prayer should be heard—whether that 
gaze would not be one of agony? 
not doubt the fidelity of his wife, we will be- 











cumstances would permit them to enjoy in 
their native islind. Word came over to her 
that they would embark immediately. The 
noble-hearted creature rented a small bat com- 
fortable tenement, and furnished it, to the ex- 
tent of her limited means, with necessary fur- 
niture, food and fuel. In due time the parents 
and sister arrived, and joined herself and 
brother here: and the meeting, under such 
circumstances of the reunited family, was 
one inexpressibly joyful. The most sanguine 
hcpes and the brightest wishes of the affee- 
tionate, self-sacrificing ddughter and sister 
were fully accomplished. ‘Those she loved 
were, through her single efforts, rescued from 
the combined miseries of pinching poverty 
and gatint famine, and were all gathered 
about her at last in a humble bat comfortable 

ome, in a land of peace and plenty. But 
their happiness was short-lived indeed. The 


| parents had brought with them the seed of 
We will | 


the pestilence that rages in many portions of 
deal. consequent upon hunger, bad food 


Abventisements making les’ than a square: 






ie ‘ and exposure, and soon after their arrival 
Hence ihe het the race af God, kept ete, one after the other fell vietims to its vir 
holy; but, at least, he will find her whom | lence, and the weir wd broken oere 
he Led bent under the sense of social degra- | few short re has followed fathers m oy 
dation, the weight of unusual eares and the) ¢f brother an wpe Seated 
pressure of poverty. He will hardly know | once More Is alone in the wt oe t oe 
her sonken eye and anxious brow. ‘The babe | tion, without a relative to condole with her 
who was unconscious of his fate, will have | in her bereavement.—4/bany Statesman. 
grown to the active boy; the girls who clus- i 





stance. 


tered about his knoe will be wives, perhaps 
mothers, and God grant that none of that dear 
circle may have been sold into servitade to 
pay the poll tax or secure the livelihood of 
the rest. Yet this and more things might 
have been in those long ten years. However 
joyful the return, Sherry will see with pain 
that the hours when he was needed in 
home have passed by, principles are already 
decided for bis children, and if they could 
not read the language in which their Bible 
is written, before he went away, they proba- 
bly never will. 

I have written this history without com- 
ment, simply as it occurred. lt seems to me 
that an expression of strong indignation would 
weaken the anti-slavery argument contained 
in these pages, Let the story burn in your 
hearts, American freemen, and kindle there 
the fire of truth. The time shall yet come, 
when we shall see her torches blizing on all 
our hills, and her God-lit barks floating even 
on the bosom of the Chesapeake. A system 
which to sustain itself among men feeds alike 
on the heart’s blood of slave and freemen, 
womens every where at the North and 
South alike on human right and human law, 
so surely as God is true, contains within it- 
self the seeds of its own death. 


Like wages like work.—The ill paid man 
has usually become an inferior workman.— 
Of this the following homely illustration, 
mentioned ata late farmer's club, is an in- 
“Whilst inspecting a farm in one 
of those panperized districts, an able agricul- 
turist could not help noticing the slow, drawl- 
ing motions of one of the laborers there, and 


‘The pettifogger was satisfied, his angry cli- | g.id, «My man, you do not sweat at that 
ent gained her cause, and the miserable fa- | work. “Why, no, master,’ was the reply, 


seven 
] have forgotten how many | ges.” 


shilling a week isnt Bweating wa- 


New Tdea of a Great Man.—All things are 
great or small by comparison. ‘The follow- 
ing anecdote, besides — the merit of be- 
ing true, affords a new standard of greatness: 
A sheep-farmer in the Highlands, remarka- 
ble for the amount of his stock and sales, 
while boasting one night over his cups of his 


his dolage t Falkis 


jocks, was i 
ions with the remark: * " you are 
yourself as great a man as the Duke of Wel- 
lington.”” *The Duke of Wellington !”" re- 
plied the other, with a look of astonishment, 
not untinctured with pity, “It was easy for 
the Duke of Wellington to put down his men 
at Waterloo, some men here, and some there, 
op and down the fields; but fet him oy 
put down ten thousand sheep, forbye 
cattle, at Falkirk Tryst, and it’s my opinion 
he'll make a very confused business of it.” 
—Stirling Journal. 


Pointed Sermons.—Many years ago, there 
graduated at Harvard University a man by 
the name of Rawson, who su ly set- 
tled in the ministry at Yarmouth, on Cape 
Cod. He used to preach very pointed ser- 
mons. Having heard that some of his pa- 
rishioners were in the habit of making him 
the subject of their mirth at a grog shop, he 
one Sabbath preached a discourse from the 
text. “And I was the song of the drank- 
ard.” His remarks were of a very moving 
character, as many of his hearers rose and 
left the house. A short time afterwards he 
delivered a discourse still more pointed >— 
“And they, being convicted by their own 
consciences, went out one by one.” On this 
occasion no one ventured to retire from the 
assembly, but the Fay ones listened in si- 

, lenee to the lash of their pastor. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING. | 


The Anniversary of the Western Anti- 
Slavery Society was held in New Lyme, Ash- 


| against the uncompromising friends and ad- 
| voeates of the slave, that they are a body of 
| infidels, seeking to destroy the Church of 
| Christ, and to tarnish the charaeter of the 


Christian ministry; therefore, 


Vice Presidents. —Thos. Donaldson, Lewis 
Morgan, Simeon Dickinson. 

Cor. See.—James Barnaby. 

Ree. See.— Lot Holmes. 





| sible of them. If the crew of the Junkthem- | utes thereof. There was no exciting inci- |; designed exclusively to aid the Western So- 


selves were to go home with a strong preju- | 


- / ; | dent—nothing to mark it from other annual 
dice against white people, they would be | ti But it od tote 0 it 
quite exeusable, for they evidently thought; ™C@UNss- Sut It was good to be there—1 


there was altogether ** too muchee boboree.’’ | Was cheering, invigorating, soul-inspiring ; 


| ciety, to place funds in its Treasury, or else 
expend them in doing the work which that 
Society stands pledged to do. Some sug- 


tabula co., O., on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of 
August, 1847. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Lyinan Peck, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
who gave notice that silence would be observ- 
ed a few moments, to afford opportunity for 


| 
Treasurer.—J. Elizabeth Jones. proce the propriety of establishing an anti- 


| had to bring; invigorating, from the sympa- slavery cireulating library in their neighbor- 
| thy of hearts met in a common cause; and hood, others wished to aid in sustaining a 
| the recital of the wrongs of the still-suffering | school for colored children; and several pro- 
| slave inspired us with a desire to renew our | positions of a like character were made, all 


But that these white visitors who can paw | cheering, from the glad tidings our friends 
over the dirtiest sort of a Chinaman by the 
hour with the greatest gusto. should turn up 
their noses at respectable colored Americans, 
and not permit them to stand within the same 
hundred feet of out-o’-doors as themselves, 


a) 5. Resolved, That we warn all those who 
Executive Cun.—\saae Trescott, bk. G.| would not willingly do anything to strength- 
Thomas, Wm. Lightfoot, Laura Barnaby, | en the bonds of the slave tyrant, to give no 
David L. Galbreath, Eliza Holmes and T. | heed to this malignant ontery of that foul 
Ki. Vickers. | spirit which is ** full of all deceivableness of 
S. S. Foster offered the following resolu- | unrighteousness ;” that, instead of being op- 


any who might apprehend it their duty to tion, which was adopted : 


totth edna aantiates Pecan Buffum,* and Foster. 


open the meeting by religious exercise, to do 


80. 


J. Elizabeth Jones presented the Annual Re- 


port of the Executive Committee, which was 
adopted by the meeting. 

The following Committees were appoint- 
ed: 

Nominating Com.—Sam\. Brooke, Benj. 8. 
Jones, Dr. K. G. Thomas, Dr. Richmond, 
Henry Putnam, Lydia Irish, Harriet N. Tor- 
rey. 

Business Com.—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jo- 
seph A. Dugdale, Frederick Douglass, S. S. 
Foster, Maria Giddings, J. W. Walker, J. 
tlizabeth Jones. 


W. L. Garrison addressed the meeting on 
the rise and progress of the cause in which 
he had so long been engaged, in a very elo- 
quent and impressive manner. 

The choir then sung the following piece 
written for the occasion : 


Welcome 


Ieome, thrice welcoine, ye friends of the 
slave, 
To our hearts and our homes in the wide- 
spreading West! 
Your spirits are free as the waters that lave 
The shores of our Erie and whiten its breast. 


Oh, not as to victors from battle-fields red 
With the blood of the slaughtered in hatred 
cut down, 
Where the steed of the foeman has trampled 
the dead, 
And the beautiful earth with destruction is 
strown; 


But as men who are fearlessly battling for 
Right 
With the sword of the Spirit, and breast- 
plate of Love, 
Whose watchwords of Freedom,and Justice, 
and Light, 
Are the watchwords of glorified spirits 
above. 


Then welcome, thrice welcome! Age, man- 
hood, and youth, 
All unite in their welcome to heart and to 
home, 
For they honor untiring devotion to truth, 
And are friends to the friends of the crush- 
ed and the dumb. 


We rejoice to have with us the man who has 
been 
‘The bold pioneer in Humanity’s cause, 
Who attacked single handed our national sin 
Entrenched in its strong hold of pulpit and 


Resoleed, That all persons present, or wh 
may be present during the several sessions 
of this convention, be invited to participate 
in the proceedings of this meeting. 

The Business Committee presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That tie compromises embo- 
died in the Constitution of the United States 
in favor of slavery—and the outrages inflict- 
ed on the rights of the people of the North 
by the slave power of this wation—eall for 
the immediate dissolution of the American 
Union on the part of the non-slaveholding 
States, as essential totheir innocency, safety, 
prosperity,and the abolition of the slave sys- 
tem throughout the Republic. 


a century has proved that it is impossible for 
free and slave States to unite under one go- 
vernment, without all becoming partners in 
the guilt, and responsible for the sin of slave- 
ry—that we dare not prolong the experiment, 
and with increasing earnestness we repeat 

r demand upon every honest man to join 
the outery of The Neericen Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, * NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOL- 
DERS!” 

The above were discussed hy W. L. Gar- 
rison, Fred. Idouglass and others in the af- 
firmative. J. R. Giddings took some excep- 
tions, yet said so much in favor of the reso- 
lutions, that it was difficult to know where 
to class him. Pending the discussion the 
meeting adjourned to9 o'clock the next morn- 
ing. 

Mornino Session. 

Prosident called the meeting to order. 

Prayer by John Knox. 

The discussion of resolutions, 1 & 2, was 
continued by W. L. Garrison and S. 8. Fos- 
ter at considerable length. 

On motion adjourned to half past 2 o’clock. 
Arrernoon Session. 


After the song ‘God speed the Right,” 
was suog by the choir, J. R. Giddings took 
the stand in reply to the remarks made by 
Garrison & Foster, and after a full, free, and 
interesting discussion, on motion of S.‘S. 
Foster the resolutions were laid on the table. 
*O will you send me back?” was then 
sung by the choir. 

W.L. Garrison, on behalf of the Business 


| Com. offered the following resolutions, which 


were ably advocated by Frederick Douglass, 
and adopted : 
3. Resolved, That the Anti-Slavery which 
is in word only, is the spirit which says, 
* Be ye warmed, and be ye fed, and be ye 
clothed,” and yet leaves the perishing and 
the naked to die without succor, 
4. Resolved, That genuine abolitionism is 
in deed and in truth—as well as in word— 
ever giving, ever sacrificing, ever devising 
ways and means for the promotion of the An- 
ti-Slavery enterprize. 

Dla denn --4 Aewnstoes wero ten wanen, (0 
aid the Society in its operations. 
Adjourned to 8 o’clock the next morning. 








lawn. 
Right bravely he bore him. With standard 
unfurled, 
He d ded full freedom for body and 
mind, 
His motto “ My Country, God's beautiful 
world— 
My countrymen all who belong to man- 
kind.” 


And our hearts are made glad by the presence 
of one 
Who was chattelized, beaten, and sold in 
our land; 
Who is guilty of naught, save that Africa’s 
sun 
Pressed his ancestors’ brow with too heavy 
a hand. 


Ile can tell of the woes that have gnawed at 
his heart; 

Of the lash that has left its deep sear on 
his back ; 

How the tenderest ties are torn iudely apart, 

And the soul and the body both doomed to 
the rack. 


And we welcome him too, who with knowl- 


Mornina Session. 


The meeting assembled according to ad/ 
journment, and was addressed by 
Bowles, of Mercer co., O., in a very eloquent 
and interesting manner, giving conclusive ev- 
idence that our colored brethren of Ohio pos- 
sess talent which cannot be crushed, notwith- 
standing the odious and oppressive laws 





; Which refuse them an education in the com- 


mon schools, 


Joseph A. Dugdale offered a resolution,* 
which was laid upon the table. 


ale offered the following 
was carried by acclama- 


sall, were appointed to audit it. 

upon Abolitionists—benefits of Einancipation 
resolution, whie 

of this meeting, we have listened with instruc- 
Stephen S. Foster, and now commend them 
blood-stained American Union—as well as 





edge and zeal, 
Piles facts upon facts at Humanity’s call, 
And is making the cowardly oppressor to feel 
Tis by facts that his system is destined to 
fall. 


And he who returns unto us as a friend 
Who has scattered the truth where the 
field is now white, 
Will net doubt of a welcome, but joyfully lend 
His labor to gather the Harvest of Right. 


Then welcome, thrice welcome, ye friends of 


t the slave, 
To our hearts and our homes in the wide- 
spreading West! 
Your spirits are free as the waters that lave 
The shores of our Erie and whiten its breast. 


Frederick Douglass then came forward and 


spoke until the time of adjournment, when 
the choir sung, ** Heard ye the mighty rush- 


ing,” &e. 
Arrernoon Session. 


The President being absent, Lewis Mor- 
gan, one of the Vice Presidents, called the 


meeting to order. 
The Nominating Committee reported the 
following list of officers for the ensuing year, 


all of whom were respectively elected : 
President.— William Stedman. 


* When this was written, it was expected 
that Jas. N. Buffum would accompany the 
other Eastern friends, but as he did not, the 
verse referring to him was omitted in the sing- 


ing. The picce however, is here published 
emire by request. - 


The ‘Treasurer's report was read, and Wm. 
Stedinan, Lewis Morgan, and Daniel Bon- 

Wm. L. Garrison made an interesting 
speech setting forth the claims of the slave 
pecuntarily, &e. 

Joseph A. en @ 

n 

tion: 

Resolved, That during the several sessions 
tion and interest to our beloved coadjutors, 
Wn. L. Garrison, Frederick Douglass, and 
as men of God and eternal Truth in their 
Christ-like mission for the overthrow of the 
those anti-reformatory, infidel sinagogues, 
which are monstrous counterfeits of the gos- 


the human race and the release of the captive 
from thraldom. 


o | declare that they are on the side of the slave, 
| 


2. Resolved, That a trial of more than half 


in | ‘Ys but claimed that it was 


pel of Him who proclaimed the brotherhood of 


posed to the church or ministry of Christ, we 


| and against the slaveholder; that we register 
our testimony against that chureh, and that 
, only, which, claiming to be the ehurch of 
| Christ, proves itself to be ‘a cage of unclean 
‘birds,’ and ‘the synagogue of Satan,” by 
| holding slaves, trading in the souls of men, 
‘and manufacturing and perpetuating a fright- 
| fal system of heathenism ; that we denounce 
_ that ministry, and that only, which obstructs 
the progress of freedom and humanity, quotes 
the Bible in defence of man-stealing, enslaves 
the weak and despised, and attempts to cover 
| with infamy those who are seckiog fe deliver 
, the oppressed out of the hands of ul spoil- 
ler. ; 
| 6. Resolved, Thatas Abolitionists, we have 
no controversy with any organiza’ asso- 
‘ciation, party, sect, or order of men, which 
| does not array itself against the cause of our 
enslaved fellow-countrymen. 


Levi Sutlif then addressed the meeting— 
endorsed the mural movements of Socie- 
hold 


on to the voting f as ani 
ty for the repeal of the obnoxious black laws: 

The auditing Committee reported, That 
they had examined the ‘l'reasurer’s books and 
vouchers and find his report to be correct, 

The Business Committee reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, the first of which was 
passed without dissent. ‘The latter were adop- 
ted by a Jong and universal aye. 

7. Mesulved, That we rejoice in the estab- 
lishment of a Wholesale Free Produce store 
in the city of Cincinnati, inasmuch as it af- 
fords to those abolitionists who are conscien- 
tiously opposed to the use of slave grown 
products, an opportunity of acquiring articles 
raised by freemen, and is furthermore an evi- 
dence of the interest which in various ways 
the people are beginning to manifest in the 
subject of slavery. 


8. Resolved, That we extend our most cor- 
dial invitation to George Thompson, of Eng- 
land, again to visit America, that his mighty 
voice may he mingled with ours, in order to 
hasten the overthrow of slavery in our guilty 
and misguided land. 

9. Resolved, That the President and Secre- 
tary be directed to transmit to him the fore- 
going resolution. 

Resolutions on the compromises of the 
Constitution (1 & 2) were then taken up and 
adopted. 

The Business Committee reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were eloquently 
advocated by Dr. D. J. Peck, of Pittsburgh, 
and adopted : 

10. Hesolved, That this Society reaffirms 
its detestation of the infamous black laws of 
Ohio, regarding them as infinitely more pro- 
scriptive and tyrannical than any which 
George the III endeavored to enforce upon 
the American Colonists, for not only has the 
State of Ohio exacted trom her colored inhab- 
itante taxntiopovoow tne or mie proportion 
of the School Fund assigned them by the 
United States, refused to receive their testi- 
mony against a white man in any case what- 
ever, and loaded them with various other dis- 
abilities, all indicative of a deep and cruel 
prejudice against a colored skin. 

11. Resolved, That if our forefathers were 
justified in holding up the government of 
Great Britain to the scorn and detestation of 
the world, Ohio is far more worthy of univer- 
sal condemnation for her greater wrong and 
outrage toward her own colored citizens; and 
inasmach as either the Whig or Democratic 
a could erase these laws from the statute 
»ooks, and have refused to do it, they prove 
that their professed love for the rights of man 
is but mere pretence, that it is party and not 
principle which is the bond of their Union. 

On motion the meeting adjourned sine die, 
after singing ‘* My Country ‘tis of thee,” &c. 

LOT HOLMES, 
Recording See’ry. 
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Colorphobia. 

The diagnosis of this disease is a difficult 
study, as its symptoms are sometimes of the 
most contradictory character, and break out 
at the most unexpected times and places. A 
remarkable case has occurred within the week. 
One of the editors of the Ram's Horn pur- 
chased a ticket to visit the Chinese Junk, but 
on presenting it at the inner door of the Cas- 
tle Garden, off which the vessel lies, he was 
| denied admittance. ‘The instructions of the 

proprietor, the doorkeeper asserted, were that 
if colored gentlemen”? should not be admitted. 
| As the Captain of the Junk is an English- 
man, the regulation, we presume, is made in 





| 


| 


quite passes our comprehension. 
antipathy to nastiness, we believe in; 


fortnight.—.4. S. Standard. 


For the Bugle. 
Annual Meeting 
Of the Pennsylvania A. S. Society. 
Frienps Jones: 

Last week I had the pleasure of attending 
“The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Society of Eastern Pennsylvania.” 
You will hear from that meeting through the 
papers, but possibly a friend’s account of the 
impression left by it upon her own mind, 
might not be unacceptable. 

At the appointed time and place (the 4th 
of August, and in Norristown,) the friends 
of the cause were seen gathering in from all 
directions; and a goodly number we had— 
much larger than at any meeting of the kind 
(annual meeting of the society) ever before 
held in that place; the beauty of which cir- 
cumstance was, that this increase in numbers 
resulted from the attendance of those from in 
and around the place, there bc ing——as I was 
informed by a resident—ftewer persons from 
a distance than usual. We had Garrison 
there, with—with himse/f—what better ean I 
say? For who can think of him without the 
association of power, of earnestness and de- 
votedness that have marked his course in the 
cause of humanity ! 

We had Douglass, too, whose sympathies 
for his suffering race have not been weaken- 
ed, nor his labors in their behalf turned aside 
by the adulation of Britain’s aristocracy. 

We had there many noble and true, among 
whom we should do great injustice to class 
only the public characters, the eloquent 
speakers, and the /nown workers in the cause. 
Not less do we value and venerate the quiet 
humble labors of those who, unknown save 
in the circle which surrounds them, shed 
there an influence like that of the brook, 
known only from the greenness of its bor- 
ders. Not less true heroism is required by 
and manifested in ¢heir daily struggles than 
in those upon which the world pronounces 
its eulogies. 

The meeting was not opened by formal 
prayer, but some elequent and forcible re- 
marks upon the subject by Lucretia Mott, 
proved that, to one mind at least, the yirv 
of prayer was not wanting, and the attention 
with which they were received spoke one 
deep response. 

Garrison then passed over in review the 
labors of the last fifteen years, their first lone- 
ly, feeble efforts—feeble so far as human 
agency was concerned—and the gradual in- 
crease of force until now, when the whole 
nation confesses the agitation that has been 
produced, and legislative bodies are obliged 
to d to the i ing voice of the peo- 
ple on the subject, 

Douglass did not arrive until the socond 
day. 

The usual plan of resolving was gone into, 
and ere the close of the meeting resolutions 
had been passed uponalmost all the different 
points of peculiar interest to our cause at the 
present time. In them we had congratula- 
tion for the success, so far, of the enterprize 
—we had expression of entire confidence in 
our present means (moral snasion) and in 
that only—and, in connection with that, an 
earnest and decided, though not unkind, ex- 
I of disapy ion of political mea- 
sures—that is, of a political party. 

The subject of publishing anti-slavery 











attention of the meeting, and a sum of mo- 


A natural 


have supposed that a real prejudice, vulgar 
and contemptible as it is, could exist; but, 
we were not prepared for thedecided penchant 
for dirt and dark people which the lieges of 
New York have exhibited during the last 


ney was voted to be appropriated to this pur- 
pose. This idea seemed to have been de- 
tived from England, where intelligence is | 


‘labors for his redemption. And no small 
| source of pleasure to those gathered there 
| was the hospitality of friends round about.— 
Where do we find such true hospitality as 
amongst Abolitionists? Verily, it seems to 
me thit the selfish enjoyment we have in 
that were sufficient to repay us for all our ex- 
penditure of time and money, if that expen- 
diture Were not its own reward. It has been 
justly remarked that we may pay but we 
cannot give to the cause, so great is the plea- 
sure and bencfit we derive from it. 

And then we had such delightful free 
meelings in the mornings there, foi the Phila- 
delphia cars did not arrive until after ten o’- 
clock, and they still brought many persons 
to the meeting, so that business did not com- 
mence until their arrival—the time previous 
being occupied as alloded to, namely, in free 

» We had many friends of human 
brotherhood there, and they set forth the doc- 
trines of peace and love in such a light as 
would have ‘persuaded’? almost any one 
“to bea Christian.” Those were precious 
seasons—we didn’t call them anti-slavery 
meetings and discussions, but why should 
we not? Is not the spirit of war and of rule 
the spirit of slavery? Are not peace and 
love and human brotherhood anti-slavery ? 
Committees were appointed to make arrange- 
ments for holding meetings on these sub- 
jects, 

But to the close of the convention. As 
usual there was some hurry in pressing husi- 
ness through, and some striving for the floor, 
yet I did not think it as much so as such 
large meetings, limited to a particular h 
generally are. 

Chester co., August 9th, ’47. 
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**] love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”—Ldmund Burke. 


= 





O¢rPersons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


(ireat Anti-Slavery Conventions ! ! 


Garrison, Deverace, Warner, Fosren, 
and others will attend meetings 2s follows : 

Richfield, Saturday and Sunday, 28th and 
29th. 

Medina, Sunday and Monday, 29th and 
30th. 

Massillon, Tuesday and Wednesday, 31st 
of August and Ist of September. 

Leesburgh, Thursday, 2d. 

Salem, Saturday and Sunday, 4th and 5th. 

New Lisbon, Monday, 6th. 

Warren, ‘Tuesday and Wednesday, 7th 
and 8th. 

Ravenna, Thursday and Friday, {9th and 
10th. 

Cleveland, Saturday and Sunday, 11th 
and 12th. 

<> The big tent will be put up at Rich- 
field and Salem; and at other places if 
the weather should not be favorable toa grove 
meeting. 

> Garrison and Douglass will attend 
, all of these meetings, one of them remaining 
| during all the sessions. 
| Q¢-'The meeting at Massillon will com- 
mence at 2, P. M., those at Richfield, Lees- 
burgh, Salem, New Lisbon, Warren, and 





tracts for gratuitous distribution received the | Ravenna at 10, A. M., and those at Medina 


and Cleveland at 7, P. M. 
All the sessions subsequent to the first, 
will commence at 10 A. M. and 2 P. M. 
There will probably be only a morning 
ing at New Lisbon. 





deference to the taste of the sovereigns of 
New York, and probably was not made with- 
out the adviee of some of them. 


The following statement of the pecuniar 
condition of the Anti-Slavery Bugle was 
read : 


circulated in this manner very extensively, 
and at a much Jess cost than by lecturing.— 
The course of the editor of the “ Era”’ also 


SAML. BROOKE, 





The prohibition, under ordinary cirewum- 
stances, would not surprise us, as colored 
people in this city are not permitted to enter 
any place, from the church to the grog-shop, 
upon an equality with the whites. Buthere, 
' we confess, we are puzzled. ‘The crew of 
the Junk are of the lowest class of China- 
men, called cvv/ics. There are few colored 
people who walk our streets darker than they 
are. ‘This class have no very high reputa- 
tion in their own country for cleanliness, and 
the crew of the Junk, we judge, from their 
appearance and actions, are not superior in 
‘this respect to their fellows, We spent a 
few moments on board this vessel a few days 
since, and the only place we could not get 
into was a room forward, which we took to 
be a sort of forecastle where these sailors 
li 


The Bugle has now 1450 subscribers, 

The openers above the receipts thus 
far, have $1,000 00. 

© paper is, th , one th d dol- 
Jars in debt—six hundred and sixty-one dol- 
lars of which has been advanced by Samuel 
Brooke. 

The amount on our books due from sub- 
scribers would, if paid, release the paper from 
all embarrassment. 

JAMES BARNABY, 


General Agent. 
Aug, 17, 1847. 


An effort was then made to obtain subseri- 
bers in the audience and 70 were added to its 
subscription list. 

Frederick Douglass then made one of his 
happiest efforts, showing op the wieked po- 
sition of the American church and clergy. 

Wa. L. Garrison, on behalf of the Busi- 
ness Committee, offered the following pream- 
ble and resolutions, which were discussed 
and adopted: 

Whereas, Among the many wicked and 
powerful devices resorted to by the trafficers 
in human flesh and their Northern apologists, 
in order to obstruct the progress of the Anti- 
Slavery cause, is the circulation of the charge 








ve. 
Most of them were,in at the time, and it 
was so crowded with ladies and gentlemen 
—or, at least, persons whose tailors and 
mantua-makers had done their best to make 
them so—in the closest proximity with these 
sweltering, black, and dirty Chinamen, that 
an entrance could only be effected by greater 
exertion than we cared to make. So all over 
the vessel, if a Chinaman could be caught, 
he was examined with great avidity, by the 
curious of both sexes, from his phrenological 
organs, and the braid of his cue, to the soles 
of his wooden shoes. ‘There certainly was 
no prejudice here against colored men. The 
especial object of everybody seemed to be to 
"see, to talk with, and handle as many as pos- 





* This resolution was not handed to the 
Secretary, and cannot therefore appear in the 
minntes. 





Gen. Agent. 
received some attention, and a resolution " 
was passed disapproving of it. The motto, 
“No union with slaveholders,” was again 
proclaimed—free produce was encouraged, 
&e., &e. 

T he subject of compensation was discuss- 
ed, and while the opinion was expressed that 
emancipation, when it did take place, would 
be, in some measure, through that means, as 
had been in other countries, yet it was urged 
as the policy and the duty of abolitionists to 
adhere strictly to their doctrine of the injus- 
tice of any claim on the part of the slave- 
holder to reward for his slaves—that it is our 
daty to uphold the standard of right, while 
others talk of expediency. Abolitionists 
were discouraged from giving money to re- 
deem slaves, as an injudicious appropriation 
of funds, as so much more might be done for 
the cause by the same amount employed in 
cireulating information on the subject, and 
also as our aim is to destroy the slavehold- 
ing spirit rather than to redeem a few indi- 
viduals. The resolution upon this subject 
—compensation in its various forms—was 
laid over to a future meeting. butions helped to make up the Fair at New 

But for the detail of what was said and | Lyme, and who participated in the sales, did 
done at the mecting, I refer you to the min- | not fully understand that it (the Fair) was 


Fair at Ravenna. 

The Western A. S. Fair is not yet closed. 
Tue sales at New Lyme did not place in the 
Treasury of the Western Society that amount 
which the Committee confidently expected 
to, and consequently they adjourned to meet 
at Ravenna on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 8th and 9th of September. ‘There is yet 
on hand a large assortment of articles—some 
of them very beautiful, and it is hoped that 
all who are in attendance at the meeting at 
Ravenna, will so far aid the cause as to visit 
the Fair Room and make a purehase. 

Among the articles on hand are about $100 
worth of quilts, many of them very beautiful, 
pin-cushions and book-marks without num- 
ber, dolls of various sizes, French toy china, 
socks, hose, aprons, caps, bonnets, slippers, 


various kinds, bags, flannel, carpeting, &c., 
&e. It is desirable that these should all be 
disposed of, and we hope they will meet a 
ready sale on the Sth and 9th. 

Quite a number of persons whose contri- 








good in themselves, but not involving labor 
which properly belongs to the Society.— 
Most of these, however, became convinced 
of the impropriety of thus appropriating the 
funds, 

We have consulted the greater part of the 
Fair Committee, who have authorized us to 
say, that the proceeds of the Fair at Raven- 
na will a// be placed in the Treasury of the 
Society, and we wish it distinctly under- 
stood that no article will be received or ex- 
posed for sale there for any other purpose. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
J. ELIZABETH JONES, 
BETSEY M. COWLES. 
The Annual Meeting. 

It has never before been our Jot to partici- 
pate in any would eonipare in 
size with the meeting at New Lyme. For 
one and two days previous to the appointed 
time, a continuous stream of travelers were 
pressing towards “ the big tent,” whose im- 
mense surface of white canvass reflecting the 
sun-light that fell upon it, made ita promi- 
nent object amid the surrounding scenery.— 
The gathering was i » and doubtl 
reminded some of our friends who have now 
cast off the political harness, of the palmy 
days of Whigism when the rallying cry of 
“ Tippecanoe and ‘T'yler too,” brought multi- 
tudes together. Were we political editors 
estimating a political gathering, we should 
perhaps say there were from ten to fifteen 
thousand assembled on that occasion. This, 
however, would be greatly over-estimating 
the number, but we think we speak within 
bounds when we put it down at from four to 
five thousand. Although * the big tent” ac- 
c lates a large ber, it was not suffi- 
ciently capacious to contain all who were in 
attendance. Such an influx of strangers New 
Lyme never before witnessed; and it was a 
serious question with many of them, whether 
sufficient provision could be made to shelter 
and feed the multitude. This was satisfac- 
torily replied to, by the alacrity with which 
the people there extended their hospitality to 
the strangers in their midst. It is true, their 
houses were densely crowded, and some we 
understand, experienced difficulty in finding 
lodgings of any kind; but it would have been 
no cause for astonishment if hundreds had 
been without a shelter, and the wonder is, 
that our New Lyme friends did so much.— 
Only think of it! An army of four or five 
thousand strong, making a descent upon a lit- 
tle country town, and quartering themselves 
on its inhabitants, not for one night only, but 
for three days and nights. The presence of 
such a number must have been a source of 
great labor and expense to those who enter- 
tained them, but we trust they will feel am- 
ply repaid in the wholesome influence the 
meeting will exert upon the cause which is 
so near their hearts, 

The meeting, large as it was, was perfect- 
ly erderly, and in its discussions embraced 
the usual variety of topics. Less time was, 
however, given to the investigation of the 
church question than its importance demand- 
ed; for so long as the religious sentiment of 
this nation sanctions and sanctifies man-steal- 
ing, exercises its controlling power not only 
by and through church organizations, but in 
State institutions, and in social and comimer- 
cial relations, its corruption must be exposed, 
and its hypocrisy held up to public scorn.— 
If however, the church, owing to unavoida- 
ble circumstances received less than its share, 
the Constitution was pretty thoroughly dis- 
cussed. During a debate on a resolution in 
relation to this instrament, Joshua R. Gid- 
dings came forward to defend the position he 
occupies, and although he admitted enough 
of its pro-slavery character to condemn him 
for swearing allegiance to it, he attempted to 
show it was right for him to do all that he 
could against slavery, which he assumed 
would not be possible were he to become a 
Disunionist. We were not present during 
much of this discussion, but have heard ma- 
ny express regret that he did not fairly meet 
pe issues made by those who promise no 
fealty to a pro-slavery government, but that 
| he chose rather to exercise his ingenuity in 
{evading the points under discussion, than 
candidly examining them. Without doubt 
the discussion did good, for the more this 
question is examined, the more clearly will 
it appear that the Disunionists occupy a true 
position. We are very glad that Joshua R. 
Giddings was present at the meeting, and 
manifested to that large audience his respect 
for Wm. Lloyd Garrison, the anti-slavery pi- 
oneer, and Frederick Douglass, the former 
slave, showing that much as he might differ 
from them and their coadjutors in his views, 
he regarded them as conscienticus and faith- 
| fal laborers in the anti-slavery field, and wor- 














| 


shoes, handkerchiefs, gloves, needle-work of | thy the respect of all true lovers of liberty. 


| 


We were exceedingly gratified by the re- 
sults produced by the presence and labors of 
ovr friends Garrison and Douglass on the as- 
sembled thousands. The latter gave to ail 
an undoubted assurance of his manhood ; and 
| when he stood up in the presence of the de- 
| spisers of the Negro, and poured forth his 
eloquent denunciations of the system that 


| 

















counted him as a brute, or with keen satire 
exposed the hollow pretensions of American 
religionists, if the sense of justice was not 
dead within them, they must have hung their 
heads for very shame. And how different 
did Garrison appear to those whose religious 
leaders had taught them to regard him as a 
roaring lion, going about secking whom he 
might devour. His very appearance did much 
to remove the prejudice against him; and 
when they heard him with deeply impressive 
language advocating the cause of that Christ 
whom the churches of this land continually 
crucify, giving glory to God in the highest, 
and laboring to establish peace on earth and 
promote good will among men, they felt that 


they had been shamefully deceived by priest- | 


ly pretenders, and church infidels in high pla- 
ces. Did the people but dare to hear and 
dispassionately judge for themselves, they 
would brand their own religious teachers as 
liars and infidels, rather than the man who 
for long, long years has been faithfully pro- 
claiming glad tidings of great joy unto all 
men, deliverance to the captive, and the open- 
ing of the prison doors to them thatare bound. 

It will be seen by the report of the late Ex. 
Com. that the Society is more in debt than 
it should be, and it was hoped that at the An- 
nual Meeting sufficient funds would be rais- 
ed to enable it to meet its present liabilities, 
and furnish it with means to sustain its ope- 
rations through the coming year. ‘This how- 
ever was not the case. A committee was 
appointed to take up a collection and receive 
pledges; but a mass meeting, such as the 
anniversary was, is not the place to do it; 
and the Ex. Committee there appointed will 
have to depend very much upon private, in- 
dividual exertion for the funds they may 
need. ‘The Secretary has not reported the 
amount contributed at the meeting, and as 
only a partial return has been made to the 
Treasurer, we are unable to state how much 
was obtained. 

In our notice of the meeting we must not 
omit to mention the good service done the 
eause of Humanity by the members of the 
Anti-Slavery choir in attendance, whose 
sweet music charmed the hearts of the audi- 
ence as they plead the cause of the slave.— 
The meeting, take it all in all, was a grand 
and a glorious demonstration; one which 
will havea great influence upon public senti- 
ment, and is an evidence of the deep hold 
which anti-slavery principles has taken upon 
the public mind. And although but a small 
proportion of those assembled at New Lyme 
were Disunionists, yet the awakening of the 
public sympathy, and the arousing of the pub- 
lic conscience which such a gathering indi- 
cates, is a source of congratulation and en- 
couragement to those who are endeavoring to 
arouse this nation from its death-like sleep. 

We pass now to 

THE FAIR. 


The extent, variety, and beauty of the ar- 
ticles offered for sale far exceeded our expec- 
tations. We did not suppose that the first 
general effort of the kind in the West would 
be attended with such happy results. Nor 
would it have been, had not Anti-Slavery 
been made a h hold panion, one of 
the fireside circle, to be remembered when 
strangers would be forgotten. There were 
useful and fancy articles in great abundance, 
and of great taste and beauty. ‘here too 
were the contribations of the Philadelphia 
and Boston friends, valuable and beautiful.— 
But one of the prettiest thinys we saw was a 
miniature cottage, made by the abolitionists 
of Chagrin Falls, and which was purchased 
by a few of the friends who design present- 
ing it to the Boston Bazaar. There must 
have been at least from ten to twelve hundred 
dollars worth of articles exposed for sale, 
and to collect and manufacture that amount 
required considerable anti-slavery effort, and 
shows what the women of the West can do, 
and will do when duty demands. The sales 
were however far less than many anticipa- 
ted. Owing to the prejudice of a few against 
an admission fee, the doors were thrown 
open to all, and the consequence was, the 
room was so densely crowded, that many 
who wished to purchase could not possibly 
get near the tables which were surrounded in 
great part by those whose sole object seem- 
ed to be to examine without buying. Many 
articles were injured in this way, and quite a 
number stolen by rowdies whose insulting 
behavior was better suited to the grog shop 
than the Fair room. Had the Committee 
charged a shilling admission fee, some at 
least would have been excluded whose ab- 
sence would have been desirable, a better op- 
portunity would have been afforded those 
who wished to purchase, there would have 
been less pilfering of articles, less injury 
from handling them, and probably several 
hundred do!lars more realized for the Socic- 
ty. 

It was a cause for astonishment to see the 
way things were poured in from all parts of 
this State, and from Western Pa. Though 
six long tables were put up, there was not 
sufficient room for the things to be properly 
displayed. Dolls of all sizes were congrega- 
ted there; pin-cushions and needle-books of 
all patterns; bags and purses of all kinds and 
qualities ; aprons and caps to suit all tastes; 
books of various kinds; numerous drawings 
and engravings; book-marks without num- 
ber; miniature bedsteads and miniature cra- 
dies; large and small smoothing-irons ; 
French toy china, and wax fruit almost natu- 
ral in look; knives and scissors; whips for 
boys, and toy guns warranted to do no harm; 





embroidered and patch-work cushions; quilts 
| of all kinds and patterns; handkerchiefs and 
| gloves; honey, milk-white and delicious; 
| shirts, bosoms, and collars; pantaloons and 
vests; socks and hose; rag carpets and cot- 
ton flannel; shoes and leather; brooms, 
| cheese, and a great variety of other things 
which it would be a hopeless task to attempt 
'to enumerate. An effort was made to take 
‘an account of the things as they came in, so 
that the towns that sent them might receive 
‘an acknowledgement of their contributions ; 
but this was found to be impossible, as a great 
‘many articles were deposited without the 
‘ Committee being able to ascertain where they 
- came from. 
| "The amount of proceeds from the Fair (in- 
‘cluding a smal! sum from the concert) which 
has been deposited in the Treasury of the 
Western Anti-Slavery Society is $103 37}. 
~The New Lisbon and Jefferson tables—the 
proceeds of which will be devoted to paying 
‘the traveling expenses of friends Garrison 
and Douglass—probably amount to $60 or 
$65. ‘There will be realized from the public 
| house, conducted by our triend Curtis for the 
| benefit of the Society, not less than $65; mak- 
_ing in round numbers from all these sources, 
$530. A debt of $50 was incurred on behalf 
, of the Fair for articles for the refreshment ta- 
ble; this is yet unpaid, and although a con- 
siderable portion of these were sold, we be- 
‘lieve nearly enough remains to enable the 
‘Committee to liquidate the bill by the sale 
‘of those they have in their hands. Of the 
other articles, the Committee have some $500 
or $600 worth on hand, and design holding 
a Fair at Ravenna during the meeting there, 
, as will appear by a notice in another place. 
The Concert, from which considerable was 
expected, was a failure, or nearly so. This 
was however, no fault of the performers.— 
The night appointed for it was rainy, no ar- 
rangements had been made to secure a proper 
place for them to sing in, and the canvass of 
the tent, where they were obliged to perform, 
if at all, was saturated with water, and the 
atmosphere within as heavy and as damp as 
any lover of fog could desire. A considera- 
ble portion of those who were in attendance 
entered without pay, for previous to the can- 
dles being lighted, quite a number had ob- 
tained admittance without asking for the door 
keeper. 
| ciretimstances, several fine pieces were per- 
formed, and those who claim to be judges in 
such matters said they were we/l performed. 
We were delighted with what we heard, and 
only regretted that suitable arrangements had 
not been made to secure for the Society all 
that might have been realized from the mu- 
sical contribution of these friends of the 
cause. 


Yet under all these discouraging 


Siatue of the Greek Slave. 

This admirable work of Powers, the Amer- 
ican seulptor, is shortly to be exhibited in 
this country. It is thus described by the 
“Literary World.” 

“The Greek Slave is a young and lovely 
girl, standing in an attitude indicative at 
once of genuine modesty, keen suffering, and 
beautiful resignation. She is chained by the 
wrists to acelumn. ‘The figure is life size. 
The great charm of the work consists in its 
noble simplicity. ‘The expression is aflect- 
ing in the highest degree, and there is about 
the statue that indefioable atmosphere of 
grace and purity which distinguishes the 
sculptor of real genius.” 

Those who have the care of this statue 
will hardly think of venturing south of Ma- 
son's and Dixon’s line. Our southern breth- 
ren cannot bear even the presence of an anti- 
slavery tract, much less the picture of a chain- 
ed slave, and it would be folly to expect of 
them to tolerate the life-like form of a female 
captive. It may perhaps pass uncondemned 
by public sentiment and unmutilated by 
Lynch law, if the marble out of which it is 
cutis as white and pure as the Anglo-Saxon 
race, but if it have the least tinge of yellow 
upon which may be based a suspicion that 
the captive has African blood in her veins, 
we prophecy the destruction of the statue, 
and the denunciation of Hiram Powers as an 
abolitionist of the Garrison school. 








Notice of Meetings. 

A mistake occurred in the day of the month 
in our notice of meetings, which is now cor- 
rected, and a change, which was found to 
be indispensable, has been made in the ap- 
pointments. As more meetings had been no- 
tified than our friends could possibly attend, 
it was thought necessary to drop the one ap- 
pointed at Marlboro. Those persons in that 
neighborhood who are anxious to hear, can 
most of them probably go to Ravenna or 
come to Salem. 


The late Annvat Mertine, like most oth- 
er mnectings of the kind, had not sufficient 
time to dispose of all the business that it was 
desirable should be brought before it. One 
or more letters addressed to the Society were 
not read, and several resolutions which the 
Business Committee designed reporting, 
were not presented. ‘The tent had to be ta- 
ken down at a certain hour, and all unfinish- 
ed business on hand at that time, was, asa 
matter of necessity, indefinitely postponed. 


0<y~ The Eastern papers bring intelligence 
of the recent decease of Amos A. Puers and 
Orance Scorr. These men both did good 
service for the anti-slavery cause in former 
| days, the first named being one of its earliest 
and most faithful advocates. 





| Correspondents must bear with us—no 
/ room for them this week. 





Mexico noi Taken. 

As we issued no paper last week we were 
spared the trouble of announcing that Gene- 
ral Scott and the American army had taken 
possession of the city of Mexico—the Amer- 
icans loosing three hundred men in the attack, 
and of course slaughtering Mexicans innu- 
merable. ‘The last advices contradict this 
whole story; and the American people have 


more easy of accomplishment, would be more 
damnable in its character, and perhaps fully 
as disastrous in its results to the temporary 
victors, a8 was the capture of Moscow by 
the French troops to the fortunes of Napole- 
on. 


Exormovs Exrenprrure.—The U.S. Go- 
vernment has expended within the last year 
and a_ half, %135,000,000, or $87,000,000 
nore than its receipts for the same time.— 
This deficit must be made good by an indi- 
rect tax which falls most heavily on the work- 
ing nen of the North. If however, the la- 
borers choose to give slavery %80,000,000! 


perhaps it is none of our business. 


Annvat Reporr.—We have not room this 
week for the Report of the Ex. Com. The 
outside of our paper was made up more than 
a week since, so that of this No. we had on- 
ly the inside left for the proceedings, Edito- 
rial, &e. 


Oct We cannot give the Herkimer Free- 


a year, and impoverish their families to do 8044 


Is there aught in this to condemn? Let 
us suppose that like Mr. Douglass, the edit- 
or of the Gazette had been piratically robbed 
for twenty-five years out of his liberty, sub- 
jected during which time to all the injury, 
insult, and degradation, concomitant with 
Slavery, and whose mother and sisters are 
sull groaning in degradation, all sanctioned 
by the Constitution and upheld and support- 
ed by the Union; would he be less a * fa- 
natic’ than Douglass? 

Had he like we borne the torture of know- 


thus long been guiltless of an act, which If} ing his futher to have served fifty-four years 


of his life in Virginia Slavery, and was now 
only free by Ais vwn will, having walked 
away and staid—whose head is now hoary 
with the blighting frosts of his wintry pil- 
grimage, and whose cheeks are deeply for- 
rowed by the sorrows of his toiling pathway; 
would he, could he, dare he, withhold the 
justly merited rebukes, and spontaneous out- 
bursts of his manly indignation against the 
upholders and abettors of such a system ? 

Aye, he would welcome the omnipotent 
arm of Jehovah, stretched forth in terrible 
projection, holding in his grasp the mighty 
thunderbolt of vengeance, ‘red with uncom- 
mon wrath,”’ ready to dash into eternal noth- 
ingness, all and everything that contributed 
to the perpetuity of such a system ! 

No union with slaveholders—Perish the 
LUnion or any Government, rather than to be 
by the forfeiture of the liberties of the 
people. 
The Brazillian Slave Case. 
ESCAPE OF THE SLAVES. 

On Thursday last, the decision of Judge 
Edwards, in this case, was given, by which 
the slaves were remanded to the custody of 
the Captain of the Lembranea. In his opin- 
ion Judge Edwards declared that the ques- 





man the information it desires, bat 7 
the notice from the Liberator is the reliable 
one. We remember hearing it said that the 
W. W. meeting must be dropped, and a 
change made in the other appointments. 


our Ex. copy from Ashtabula to Columbiana co.! 
We don't receive it regularly —will the pub- 
lisher please send us No. 11, which has mis- 
earried ? 

Tue Onto Yearty Meetine or Frienps, 
(Hicksite division) will convene in this place 
next week, 


0<7> Our thanks to C. for her account of 
the Annual Meeting in Pa. She appears to 
be the only one of our friends there who is 
disposed to remember us on such occasions. 


OS Will P.R. and M. H. let us hear 
from them immediately if they have not al- 
ready written? 


Georce Rapr, the patriarchal leader at 
Economy, died on the 9th inst., aged ninety- 
two years. 


Oe The Executive Committee will meet 
at Salem on the 5th of next month. 


O<y" We have no room this week for **Re- 
ceipts,” or for notice ** To Correspondents.” 


THE PITTSBURGH MYSTERY, 
The only paper in Pennsylvania which is 
published and edited by colored men, thus 
comments upon the remarks of the Gazelle in 
relation to the visit of our Eastern friends to 
that place : 


The Gazette is palpably wrong—Messra. 
Garrison nor Douglass neither have ever ut- 
tered a word against the Christian Church, 
nor a free Government, neither are they op- 
posed to political action as such, because it is 
political, but to the contrary, are opposed to 
the exercise of political power, when provi- 
ded for by a miserable pro-slavery instru- 
ment, as the Constitution of the United States 
most assuredly is. 

In regard to the pro-slavery provisions of 
the Constitution, but a word is necessary to 
satisfy every liberal mind. We are told by 
the standard code of moral jurisprudence, 
that there is no crime in an act, when there 
is no criminal intention, butall acts are crim- 
inal, though their efleets may be harmless, 


Now how does the Constitution of the U. 
States stand, when tried by this serutinizing 
law of common sense? Why, a convicted 
criminal. 

It is true, there is nothing expressed in the 
objectionable provisions of the Constitution, 
that might not have been inserted under the 
most foreign idea of the existence of Slave- 
ry, yet ander the circumstances, all and ev- 
ery necessary provision could have been 
made and expressed in another manner and 
by different language. 

But those provisions were originally in- 
tended to regulate Slavery, and however in- 
genuously constructed, though not express- 
ed, Slavery is implied—it is so implied, be- 
cause, by the Convention which formed the 
National Compact, it was so understood.— 
Why then should we idly argue against a 
common sense fact, that the Constitution is 
a pro-slavery instrament? what is the differ- 
ence if it is not expressed, when we Anow it 
to be implied. Common sense will decide, 
and forever put to rest a decision to the con- 
trary, that among people of sense, an impli- 
cation is equal in its intentions to an expres- 
sion—and here, in this, all speculations are 
put to rest in regard to the intention of the 
provisions, because we know, (which is not 
disputed by the most sanguine opposer of our 
doctrine) it to be implied. 

Then, according to this reasoning, which 
is simple and fair, the Constitution of the U- 
nited States is a pro-slavery instrument, and 
no consistent anti-slavery person should ei- 
ther vote or hold office snler it. 

In regard to the church and religion, Mr. 
Garrison's arguments were, that he was a 
Christian, and in favor of all true followers 
of Christ; as such, he was assured would 
never violate His righteous laws and just 
precepts—but all churches that apologized 
for cr tolerated Slavery, are in direct opposi- 
tion to the examples of Christ and his pre- 
cepts, and ought to be either reformed or 
abolished. 

In reference to the Constitution and the 
Union, the arguments of Mr. Douglass can 
be expressed in a few words, they were these; 
| he said that he “welcomed the bolt, whether 
from heaven or from hell, that severed the 
Union, rather than it should rest on the lib- 
erties of three tmillions of his fellow creatures 
of whatever origin.” 








when there is a criminal infentlion. . 


tion presented to him under the new writ of 
habeas corpus was already res adjudicata, and 
that he was precluded from going into any 
investigation of the facts in the case; and 
that no new facts were set forth which au- 
thorized any interference on his part. The 
Judge relied as a precedent upon the Barry 


O- Will the Chronolype alter its direction of ease, in which the Court of Errors decided 


that the principle of res adjudicata was appli- 
cable to a proceeding under habeas corpus.— 
We regret that we have no room this week 
for the opinion in full. That of Judge Daly 
on the first writ will be found on the first 
page. 

Immediately on the decision of Judge Ed- 
wards, Messrs. White and Jay asked that 
the Judge would order the Sheritf to hold the 
slaves till they had an opportunity of bring- 
ing the case before the Supreme Court for 
final adjudication. ‘This he declined to do, 
declaring that he had not the authority. A 
new writ of habeas corpus was therefore pro- 
cured at once from Judge Oakley, but a 
hearing could not be had till Monday morn- 


he fear now was, that, as the slaves were 
legally in the custody of the Captain, they 
would be placed beyond the reach of any 
writ whatever. Etforts were made to pro- 
cure a pledge from the Captain or his coun- 
sel that the Africans should be permitted to 
remain in the custody of the jailor, but with- 
out success. The Captain, however, was 
willing to se// them ata reduced price, and in 
consideration of the state of the market here, 
g ly ted to take $300 each for 
them, aflirming that they would be worth 
$500 each in Brazil. It was thought possi- 
ble by some of the friends of the slaves, that 
the requisite sums might be raised. In the 
meanwhile the men were left in the Eldridge 
street Prison, in the custody of the jailor, 
though no pledge was given that they should 
remain there, 

On Sunday night, however, they were safe 
in their cells when the keeper retired to rest. 
In the morning they were not to be found, 
though the keys of the keeper remained where 
- had put them the wight before, on his ta- 
ble. 

Their disappearance remains still a myste- 
ry to the public, The Captain and his party 
evidently know nothing about it, and are ex- 
ceedingly angry at their escape. But their 
friends, on the other hand, have no anxiety 
as to their safety. 

Such was the aspect of affairs when a hear- 
ing was to be had on Monday, on the new 
writ before Judge Oakley. It was postpon- 
ed to Tuesday, when statements were made 
by the counsel for both parties, and various 
affidavits were read. Mr. Jay expressed his 
gratification at the escape of the slaves, and 
considered it perfectly justifiable, as they 
were held in jail simply on the order of the 
Captain, and not by any legal warrant; he 
declared, that so far as he was concerned, 
there was no private understanding between 
the parties as to the slaves being permitted 
to remain in the Eldridge street prison, but 
that, on the contrary, Mr. Purroy refused to 
give such a pledge. He, however, further 
declared that the escape wasentirely without 
his connivance. Mr. Purroy acknowledged 
that Mr. Jay was entirely exculpated, but 
endeavored to show that there was an under- 
standing between himself and Elias Smith, 
who has been active in this case, touching 
the continuance of the slaves in the Eldridge 
Street, prison, till it could be ascertained whe- 
ther money enough could be raised to effect 
their purchase. Mr. Smith was not present 
to make any statement in his own behalf.— 
The Judge remarked that there had been a 
breach of faith somewhere, and intimated 
that the matter might come before the Grand 
Jury. Precisely what the Grand Jury can 
have to do with the matter we do not see.— 
The most that can be made out of it is, that 
the men have deserted, and some one has 
helped them do so. The last, at least, is no 
crime. Whatever breach of faith there nay 
have been between private parties, we know 
not. But that, we take it, whatever judg- 
ment the public may pass upon it, is not a 
question over which the Grand Jury have 
cognizance. Another week will probably 
bring us more light upon the subject, and 
whatever it may be, we promise it our read- 
ers in the next paper. 

There is one fact connected with this case 
which may as well be mentioned now, be- 
fore we forget it. A public statement may 
possibly prevent a recurrence of an interfe- 
rence, which, in the George Kirk case, near- 
ly resulted in great mischief, and which, in 
any case, can have no good result. Although 
able counsel had this case in hand, and were 
doing every thing in their power for the re- 
lease of the slaves, an attempt was made, as 
in the case of George Kirk, and from the 
same quarter, to have issued another writ— 
that of de homine replegiendo—which was 
abolished several years since! Sueh un- 
warrantable interference can do no good, and 
may sometime, as we have just said, do some 
harm, thongh none he meant; for it is, we 








take it, Only 4 prutiency oa the part of the 





gentleman referred to, to be conspicuous in 
all slave cases. We are persuaded of this 
from the fact—we have on good authority— 
that this person used a good deal of exertion 
in the early stage of this case to have him- 
self retained as counsel for the Captain !— 
<d. S. Standard. 
From the Louisville Examiner. 
The Answer. 

We occupy a difficult position. One, 
coolly looking on, or sitting snugly in office 
or parlor, may exclaim—*Oh, | could do 
this, or f should not do that—} would say so, 
or I should not say so, £ could easily avoid 
this difficulty, and use this advantage, and 
thus succeed,.” Lethimtry. He will soon 
know the reality of practice, and the folly of 
theory. He will quickly find that he has re- 
sponsibilities to meet which stagger his cour- 
aye, and duties to perforin which more than 
test his best wisdom and highest purity. 

The truth is, a demand is made on poor 
mortality when called to high and difficult 
duty, which only the complete man ean 
tightly fulfil. We can tolerate no slip in 
one in this position. We look to see him 
armed in proof-mail. He must bear a spot- 
less shiel@. We all demand this, and no- 
thing less will satisfy us. And if such a 
spirit conld be fuund, if earth could produce 
one such man, uniting the firmness of Lu- 
ther with the love of Melancthon, exhibiting 
the pluck of the brave old Taylor, when he 
said, “come and take me,” or, when resting 
on the battle-field, he exclaimed, **we will 
feel their pulse in the morning,” combined 
with the ‘lofty and unswerving purity and 
mildness of a Channing or a Grimke, whata 
summons he would have, and how would the 
world meet and greethim! But where shall 
we find such a being? Who unites, here 
and now, these great qualities? Who can 
say, “1 am ready for the summons”? 

Looking over a Ludget of letters, whieh 
the publication of our paper has called forth, 
(some of Which came from the Carolinas and 
Georgia,) we have felt, more deeply than we 
ean express, the immense difliculties we 
have to encounter, and the entire singleness 
of purpose, we must possess, or seek to pos- 
sess, if we would do the duty set before us, 
faithfully. ‘The most opposite views are 
suggested in them. Principles, as contradic- 
tory as may be, are pressed as the only prin- 
ciples which can gain our end or give the 
meed we seek. We have only to say, with 
the kindhest feeling, to one and all—* We 
thank you deeply for your sympathy: we 
shall consider carefully your views; listen 
with respect to al! the suggestions made; 
but, at the same time, we must consult our 
own conscience, and abide in its deeree.”— 
Can we do more? Would any just man 
have us do Jess ? 








in violation of see. Ist of the act of 1841, 
which provides that any free negro or muha 
to who shall knowingly call for, receive, or 
demand from any Post-Office in this State, 
or have in his possession, any abolition hand- 
bill, pamphlet, newspaper, or pictorial repre- 
sentation of an inf t haracter, hav- 
ing a tendency to create discontent among or 
stir up to insurrection the people of this state, 
shall be deemed guilty of felony, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be sentenced to un- 
dergo a confinement in the Penitentiary of 
this State for ® period of not less than ten 
nor thore than twenty years.’”” 

The specific charge in this case was the 
receiving through the Post-Office the Ram’s 
Horn. ‘The aceused was held to bail in the 
sum of $600 for his appearanee at the next 
term of the Baltimore City Court, He can 
searcely read, Hibs said, and the paper was 
sent hima by a friend in this ei'y.—4. S. 
Standard, 





Rutlianly Outrage. 

As Frederick Dowglass was quietly sitting 
in the ear, awaiting the starting of the train 
for Harrisberg, on Saturday morning, two 
other passengers, a man and a woman enter- 
ed, and the man stopping at his seat, said to 
him in a rough voice, “Get ep there and let 
this lady take that seat.” 

“1 do not feel bound to give ap my seat to 
any one, gentleman or lady, unless asked in 
& proper manner to do so,” was the calm re- 
phy of Mr. Douglass. 

* Don’t you mean to give it ap?" 

* No, Sir, not unless Iam properly request- 
ed to do it.” 

At this, the genteelly dressed ruffian seized 
Mr. D. by the collar, and as no resistance 
was offered, dragged him from his seat. 

“Sir,” said Mr. D., rising with a ealm 
dignity and turning to his assailant, * 1 am 
no fighting character, but I must say to you, 
that you are a bully.” 

“Tam no bully,’’ was the angry reply. 

* Yes Sir,” returned Mr. De wah aA 
sis, I repeat it, you are a bully,” and then 
turned froin him and walked into another car 
for a seat. 

We learn that the author of this oatrage 
was John A. Fisher, Esq., of Harrisburg, and 
we suppose that he deems himself a gentle- 
man, butour readers can judge for themselves 
how much claim he has to the name. For 
our part we do not believe a drunken scaven- 
ger or chimney sweep can be found in South- 
wark, who would be guilty of an act so das- 
tardly, Butit needs no comment, ‘The sim- 
ple fact speaks a worse condemnation of the 
man than any denunciation of ours. ‘Thus 
this wicked prejudice against the colored man 
makes ruffians of men.—Va. Freeman. 


A Sravecie ror brexepom.—The Mercer 








Passing from these general considerations, 
let us notice, and answer, if we can, some 
of the criticisms and objections which are 
made to our course. 

1. It is said, we make concessions to slave- 
holders. Concessions! Wherein, and how ? 
We shall be just to them. But never do we 
mean to yield up for them, or for anybody 
else, principle or right. ‘True, we declared 
we should, in all that we might do or say, 
pay a proper regard to their prejudices, seek 
to ward off all perils which might beset them, 
weigh their interests, and be just,and violate 
no right in attempting to remove a wrong. But 
this we consider principle, right Christian 
principle, and we shall always endeaver to 
act upon it, Are we, therefore, called upon 
to wink at wrong, to cease proving to the 
quick, error, to push caution and silence to 
insincerity, to do justice, not by what we 
say, but by what we do not say? Far from 
it. We are free, and feel all the readier and 
Stronger to battle every evil, and sin, and 
wrong, from acting on this principle. 

2. It is objected, again, that we are apolo- 
gists of Slavery. Strange, this! It is sure- 
ly a mistake. We may deceive ourselves ; 
perhaps do; but such a proposition or thought 
has not even crossed our mind. Apolegists 
of Slavery! No freeman, North or South, 
should apologize to any human being for the 
assertion in its broadest form, of liberty of 
speech. No Southern man should stand 
bareheaded betore Southern men, and ask, as 
of superiors, whether he should discuss Sla- 
very. The wrong and wretchedness of the 
slave system are before us. We are discuss- 
ing them. We shall continue to discuss 
them fearlessly. But we shall do itina way 
to gain the largest Southern audience; to 
reach the greatest number of masters and 
non-slaveholders; and this, too, not upon 
grounds of expediency, but of principle, of 
that principle which, while it yields nothing, 
is careful to give no just cause of offence or 
alarm, which conciliates, but never com- 
promises, 

3. It is declared, besides, that we are op- 
posed to the Anti-Slavery movement. Not 
in any form or shape! Why, on this we 
rest all our hope. 
true leaven of liberty. God teaches us, thro’ 
history, and in all social movements, that 
even fanaticism in its worst form is made 
productive of good—does advance society, 
and elevate man. Who was the Ana-Bap- 
tist? A fanatic, yet he helped to gain liber- 
ty for Europe. Whothe Puritan? A bigot, 
yet his bigotry enabled us to win our free- 
dom. Be it, then, that the conduct of Anti- 
Slavery men has been full of errors, still we 
should not be blind to their virtues, or the 
good they have done. We should never as- 
sail the spirit-movers of reform. We, cer- 
tainly, could not condemn the first full de- 
clarersof the rights of man, even by implica- 
tion. We trust the day may never be, when 
we shall deny the debt of gratitude we owe 
them. 

Let it be borne in mind, (if it be, we shall 
be saved some trouble, and much misappre- 
hension,) that we speak toand for Kentucky, 
and, as far as we can, to and for the South. 
This is our field. We know that those who 
occupy it, must plant themselves on the broad 
principle of right. We shall fry to do so.— 
But we must not quit this field, and if we 
have the strength to carry out our plan, noth- 
ing shall foree us from it. We see in naked 
reality the trial position which we maps 
And we shudder at the responsibilities which 
it involves; but we shall strive to forget 
these, to forget friendly cheer or hostile as- 
sault, to forget everything, as we ask, how 
shall we win freedom for Kentucky—and 
stroggle with all the manhood God and Na- 
ture have given us, for the glorious consum- 
mation. 





Incenniany Pessications tn Baurimone. 
—John C. Pulley, a free colored man, has 
been arrested, says the Baltimore Patriot of 
the Sth instant, ‘on the charge of receiving 
abolition papers, haowing thein to be such, 














It is, as it has been, the | 


Luminary gives the following account of a 
slave who recently passed through that place 
on his way to Canada : 

He was from Louisiana, and he has been 
three months in performing his pilgrimage 
journey, with nothing but the river for his 
guide, and in a land of enemies, the greater 
part of the way, ready to seize and return 
him to his prison-house of bondage. He is 
about 25 years of age, and this is the second 
attempt made to gain his freedom. ‘The first 
was made some years since, which proved 
unsuccessful, as he was recaptured and taken 
back, when he was put to work again on a 
cotton plantation, with a heavy bar of iron 
attached to one of his legs. ‘This was worn 
by him for years; when, supposing that the 
spirit of manhood was crushed in him, it was 
removed. He still cherished in his bosom a 
desire for liberty, and when an opportunity 
offered, resolved to make another desperate 
effort to gratily it. In this he bas been suc- 
cessful. 








A Sovoren’s Rieur or Conscience.—The 
following letter is said to have been written 
by General Seott to Hon. M. Filmore. The 
Courier and Enquirer says that * the writer 
settles the question of conscience involved in 
the true spirit.” Certainly a man who thinks 
that killing Mexicans to make room for more 
American slaves, is not Christian work, must 
be either a coward or a madman: 


Heapquarrers or THe Army. 


My dear Sir,—\ have received the two let- 
ters (one from the Rev. Mr. Angler, and the 
other signed by Mr. Van Wyck,) asking, 
on several grounds, the discharge of James 
Thompson, a private in the second regiment 
of Artillery. Ist. He has, since his enlist- 
ment, refurmed his habits. ‘This is an argu- 
ment in favor of his serving out hie time, lest 
he should relapse, if discharged, before con- 
firmed in his reformation—military discipline 
highly favors reformation. 2d. He has be- 
come pious. ‘This makes him at once a bet- 
ter soldier and a better man, and fortunately 
we are not without many pious officers and 
men in our ranks; but 3d—it is alleged that 
| he has imbibed conscientious cy against 

performing military duty. If the man be 
mad he can be discharged on a surgeon's 
certificate to that effect—but if he has only 
turned coward, we have ample means of 
ishing him if he should, when ordered, refuse 
to fight. I return the letters you enclosed, 
and remain, my dear sir, 

With great est2em, yours truly, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. M. Finsmone. 
TILE SALEM BOOK-STORE 

Has recently received considerable additions 
to its Stock of Books and Stationary from 
New York and Philadelphia, and now offers 
to its * friends, and the public generally,” as 
cheap and well-selected alot as can be found 
any where in the county, to say the least.— 
The subscribers have taken especial pains to 
ascertain where the best Publications of the 
day were to be had, as well as the standard 

LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
and now have the pleasure of saying that they 
have secured an excellent variety of the best 
and most popular. Also, a full assortment of 

ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS, 
lately from Cincinnati. 

All orders for Books, singly or by the lot, 
cheerfully and promptly attended to. 

GALBREATH & HOLMES. 

Salem, June 4, 1817. 








DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 


OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 





good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, 0. lst mo. 30th. 
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For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
Maryland shall be Redeemed. 


Yes! thou shalt be redeemed my native land; 
Land of the mountain cliff and ocean strand, 
Thy Chesapeake shall yet reflect the light, 





| MISCELLANEOUS. 
| 
| 


Miriam Power. 

In her native village there were two or- 
phans, who, on the death of their parents, 
depended on the bounty of some distant rela- 
tives. The eldest, a girl, was several years 
| older than her brother, a poor sickly boy, 
| who relied solely on his sister for those ne- 


And mirror Truth’s swift messengers of | cessary attentions that seemed often to pre- 


Right. 


My native land, my heart still clings to thee, y 


| 


serve his life. ‘They had eaten for many 
| ears the bitter bread of dependence, when 
the persecuting spirit, in the form of the 


And throbs with joy, for thou shalt yet be | witchcraft delusion, awoke in the land. This 


free. 


I've wandered oft by fair Patapsco’s tide, 
And mused on all thy glory and thy pride, 
But the dark shadow of Oppression’s wing, 
Still hovering o’er, forbade my heart to sing. 


Thy genial clime, thy bland inspiring air, 


| young girl, now about eighteen, was distin- 
guished by remarkable maturity of character, 

and also by a perfection of form and feature, 

as rare as it was beautifal. It is well known 
| that the victims of this delusion were select- 
| ed among those who were distinguished by 
| rare gifts of mind or person, and even the 
| persons most eminent for piety and excellence 
| of character were inost likely to become sc- 


Thy healthful fountains, and thy landscapes | a of igtercourse with the Author of k- 
vi 


fair, 
Shall yet subserve Humanity’s behest, 
And bring glad tidings unto thy oppressed. 


Thy lofty hills with pine and laurel crown- 
- eda Bie fg “% ‘ 


‘Shall yet with Freedom's joyful songs re- 


sound, 

Thy mountain streams rush onward to the 
sea, 

And shout aloud for God and liberty. 


Where the Potomac laves thy southern shore, 

Erect thy Standard, “Freepom Evegmone;” 

Its glorious motto, true to God and man, 

Shall cheer free hearts and banish Slavery’s 
ban. 


Awake, arise ! Let Baltimore display 
Freedom's unsullied flag, and greet the day. 
Her thrilling shout shall, vaulting, rise to 
Heaven, 
And Torrey’s spirit shall respond, “ Forgiv- 
en.” 
Wa. Haywarp, Jr. 
Lodi, Wabash co., Ind. 





The Prairie, God’s Garden. 


“The most beautiful of all the great natu- 
ral objects, is one of our great Western Prai- 
ries in blossom. It isa sea of flowers, and 
80 entrancing as to dazzle the senses. Well 
it may be called God’s Garden.”"—[ Noles of 
a Traveller. 


God formed the World for beauty, 
And hung it in the air, 

Then clothed it in its loveliness, 
And called it “good”? and fair; 

His are the burnished Heavens, 
With all their orbs of light, 

He gave the stars their Justre 

at they shed upon the night. 


He made the mighty Ocean, 
Its grandeur and its grace, 
And gave its mystic splendor, 
As a mirror for his face ; 
No nobler emblem hath He, 
None greater, none more free, 
No symbol! half so touching, 
As the bounding, mighty sea. 


The Mountains in sublimity 
As monuments shall stand, 
To teach us wondering mortals 

The workship of His hand; 
Upon their mighty hill side, 
Around their summit high, 
His name is wrote in glory, 
In power and majesty. 


Bot oh! the blooming Prairie, 
Here are God’s floral bowers : 
Of ali that he hath made on earth 
The loveliest are the flowers ; 
This is the Almighty's garden, 
And the mountains, stars and sea, 
Are nanght compared in beaut 
With God's garden Prairie free. 








Home. 


“Then the disciples went away unto their 
own homes—Joun xv, 10. 


Where burns ine sereide brightest, 
Cheering the soc reast! 
Where beats the fond heart lightest ! 
Its hamble hopes possessed ? 
Where is the hour of sadness 
With meek eyed patience borne— 
Worth more than that of gladuess 
Which mirth’s ay cheeks adorn? 
Pleasure is marked by fleetness, 
To who ever roam; 
While grief itself has sweetness, 
At home—sweet home ! 


Tha Ne eg mmetion 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visite, when most brief ; 


There, eyes, in all their splendor, 
Are vocal to the heart ; 
And glances, bright and tender, | 


he 
‘st thou thet she should arin thee 
the hour of woe? 
by | temples baile fore, 
uilt for prayer 
Forbene itself is lessts ve 
“Unless her smiles be there ; 
we may wander, 
Wneihintcae 
At home—sweet home! 


Death. 
“For what is death to him who dies 
God's own blessings on his head? 
‘Ee. sacrifice, 
sae ote, great, 
‘When man devotes himself to be, 


- By virtue, thought, and deed, the mate 
Of God’s own children and the free.” 





‘Tradition, said our grandmother, represent- 
j ed Miriam Power as queenly in her person, 
| of most winning sweetness in countenance 


Baw manner, although mingled with sadness | 


and reserve. ‘The sadness was attributed to 
the early loss of her parents, and to the anx- 
jety and care which had fallen upon her at 
that early age, in the protection of her unfor- 
tunate brother. He was affected with that 
| fearful malady, epilepsy. It is now well 
| known that, although a physical disease, it 

will yield to mild remedies and moral treat- 

ment. She had in this way, or by the natu- 

ral ascendencies which a streng mind exerci- 
| ces over a weak one, attained a perfect con- 





' trol of her idiot brother. She had watched | 


him so long, and become so accustomed to 
| the care, that although she could not foresee 
and prevent the puroxysim of the malady, yet 
a8 soon as consciousness began to return, by 
fixing her eye mildly on his, and taking him 
in her arms, she could immediately soothe 
him to quiet and sleep, 

As usual in such cases, every one was rea- 
dy with‘advice, and there was as many reim- 
edies offered as there were persons to pre- 
scribe ; but Miriam had learnt from experi- 
ence that her own treatinent was the best, 
and refused all herbs, nostrums and charms. 

Among the most earnest was an old Indian 
squaw, who had long been the doctress of 
the village, who entreated Miriam to make 
use of a woodchuck baked alive, and then re- 
duced to powder, taken in small doses every 
; day. The cruel prescription was rejected 
with horror, and the poor girl went quietly 
on in her own way. 

Soon after the accusation for witchcraft be- 
gan, either incited by those who envied the 
beauty and talent of Miriam, or urged by 
anger at the rejection of her advice, this old 
Indian accused the poor girl of first throwing 
her brother into fits, and then bringing him 
out of them by the assistance of the Devil.— 
It is well known how readily the people, and 
even the mayistrates, lent an ear to such ac- 
cusations. All who would not acknowledge 
a compact with the Evil One, felt that they 
were lost as soon as they were accused. 

Poor Miriam knew instantly that her fate 
was sealed, when one morning in August the 
officer entered her lite reom where she was 
sitting by her brother, and told her that he 
had come to take her to prison. She turned 
pale as death, but, with that trust in God 
which was habitual to her, she entreated per- 
mission to retire, to commend herself and her 
brother to Heaven. When she returned, she 
was calm, and asked with much firmness 
who were her accusers, and demanded to be 
confronted with them. When they tore her 
from her weeping brother, her fortitude for- 
sook her, and she entreated with tears that he 
might be permitted to go with her to prison. 
Her prayer was not granted, and the poor id- 
iot knew not the calamity he was suffering. 

In cases like these, the cruelty of their 
proceeding was only exceeded by their ra- 
pidity. The next les Miriam was taken 
from prison and carried to Salem for examin- 
ation. ‘These examinations took place in the 
church, and were conducted with the mock- 
ery of a religious solemnity. ‘This meeting 
was opened with prayer by the clergyman; 
the accused was then brought in and placed 
between two men, who each held an out- 
stretched arm, so that she could touch noth- 
ing in her vicinity. No relative or friend 
was permitted to perform this office—not 
even husbands when their own wives were 
the accused, 

Miriam, on this awful occasion, had not 
wholly neglected her dress, but her beautiful 
long hair hung loosely about her neck and 
shoulders. She was deadly pale, cold drops 
of agony stood upon her forehead, but there 
was a light in her dark eye that said, what- 
ever might be her fate, she would be trae to 
her principles, and that neither the longing 
for life, in one so young, nor the fear of a 
cruel death, would wring from her one false 
word, 

The Indian was now placed before her.— 
She was old, bent, withered, and there was 
a malignant expression in her snake-like eye, 
which contrasted with the calm innocence of 
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she had repeatedly seen the accused throw 
her brother into fits, and then with a look or 
a touch instantly restore him again to tran- 
quillity. She gave clear and circumstantial 
evidence of many instances which she had 
witnessed, and called upon others to confirm 
her Lesweyex 
Miriam felt that there was seareely a ray 
of hope, but she lifted her heart to God, the 
rotector of the orphan, and eutreated to be 
rd in het own defence. She gave a clear 
and lucid relation of her brother’s illness, 
which had afflicted him from his birth. She 
told them that her mother had bequeathed 
him to her care on her death bed, and she 
gave a touching account of all her long watch- 
ings, her anxious days and nights, the vari- 
ous remedies she had used, from time to 
time, till at last she had found out the sooth- 
Ber influence, by which she could 
a mitigate his sufferings, 
Her youth, her beauty, her humility, the 
tone of her voice, moved the crowd to pity. 
Mercy seemed hovering over the hearts of 


them to have the boy brought and placed be- 
fore her, that they might p rie ha witness 
her power, Her safety now depended upon 
an accident. If he should chance to bear the 
experiment tranquilly, and no convulsion en- 
sue, the evidence of the Indian would searce- 
vy have been deemed sufficient to condemn 
er. 
When they went for the boy, they fou 
he had been weeping ever ase his oN 
was taken away, but he had not intelligence 





| enough to comprehend the nature of the case, | yield which they call their own—for often | stant to look out at it. Besides, 1 am really 

or to know how much depended on his tran- | they “squat,” as the phrase is, on the State’s | tired of my way of life ; and if you wish, I'll 
~ | quillity. When informed that be was to be lor other's property—it is difficult to say.—| tell you how I took this disgust at my em- 
‘taken to his sister, he expressed the utmost! But the best of it, on the average, would not | ployment. 


joy and eagerness to proceed. 
-his coming, and trembled so excessively, 
| that one of the inen was obliged to support 
| her with his arm to prevent her falling. 

The poor boy expected to see his sister as 
{he had always seen her,—caim, firm, and 

gently smiling on him. When he was bro’t 
linto the crowded meeting house, and saw 
the stern and solemn faces of the magistrates, 
| his beloved guardian as pale as death, a pris- 
' oner between two savage men, he was sei- 
| zed with the most intense terror, uttered a 
| piercing shriek, and fell down at her feet in 
strong convulsions. 

Although her life depended upon it, Miri- 
/am could resist no Jonger. She struggled vi- 
| olently, drew her arins with a powertul ef- 

fort from the men who held her, and thew 
| herself by the side of her agonized brother. 
She raised him in her arms, wiped the froth 
| from his mouth, and pressed him closely to 
| her bosom. He opened his eyes, saw the 
| mild, the beloved, the well known counte- 
| nance fixed tenderly upon him, instantly be- 
‘came calm, vestied like an infant on her 
| breast, and soon fell asleep. 
| ‘The iron hearted judges, unmoved by a 
scene that brought tears to many eyes, eried 
out, “We peng, te further proof that 
agency of the Evil One is among us. 
most winning forms are often chosen for his 
jagents. Unless she will acknowledge ‘his 
| aid, take her to prison, and give her over to 
| his power.” 

Miriam fell upon her knees, and in the 

presence of the erowd abjured all aid, com- 
| pact, intercourse with any spirit of evil— 
| She acknowledged but one, the Father of all 
spirits, and to him she committed the cause 
of the orphan and the innocent. Her brother 
clung to her, and she refused again to be se- 
parated from him. ‘The poor boy whose life 
she had so often saved, was unconscious that 
he had now been the means of condemning 
his guardian to death. 

Are you interested enough in my heroine 
to wish to know her fate? She had prepar- 
ed herself, by faith and prayer, for the cruel 
death which she knew awaited her. But 
there were in the crowd, at her trial, hearts 
made of softer materials than those of her in- 
exorable judges, When they found that no 
entreaties could prevail on her to save her 
life by a falsehood, they determined by some 
other means to work out ber deliverance. 

One morning her prison was found empty. 
No inquiries were instituted and no pursuit 
was made. It was afterwards found that 
she had fled to Boston, where, with her own 
industry, she supported herself and unfortu- 
nate brother. 

I have often wished I could have known 
her future destiny in life. Her remarkable 
beauty and heroic condu:t could not have re- 
mained unknown. An American Scott would 
find many a Jeanie Deans among the daugh- 
ters of the pilgrims. 


The Sufierers--or, Sandhillers. 


We find in the Winyan Intelligencer, pub- 
lished at Georgetown, S. C., the following 
notice: 

“The poor laborers on Black River,and in 
that neighborhood, are in a state of starva-- 
tion, many of them being without corn or 
meal, and none of them having meat. The 
oecasion calls for the aid of the charitable, 
and efforts will be made to obtain relief for 
them.” . 

Who are these poor laborors 1” 

There is a class of poor whites in the Car- 
olinas, and most of the Southern States, pe- 
culiar in character, and unknown generally 
to the country. ‘They are called Sand-hillers. 





her judges, when it was suggested by one of | | 


They are so called because they cluster to- 
gether in the poorest regions, and there live 
by hunting, fishing, raising a little stock, 
making tar and chareoal, and attending to 
poultry. ‘They are very ignorant. Not one 
out of fifty can read or write, and what is 
worse, they change not as time winnows 
down the old and supplies their places with 
the young. As is the sire, so is the son. 

And these Sand-hillers are as peculiar in 
dress and look as they areincharacter. You 
know them whenever you see them. ‘They 
are marked in any crowd. Dressed always 
in the plainest home-spun, home-made and 
widely cut, ofien without shoes, but when 
using them, wearing the coarsest kind, with 

louched hats of cheapest texture, having no 
blood in their cheeks, their eyes black, and 
their hair lank, they are as distinct a race as 
the Indian. In some respects they are not 
unlike them. ‘They love to roam the woods, 
and be free there; to get together for frolic 
or fun; to fish and hunt; to chase wild eat- 
tle; but here the similarity ends; for they 
are wanting in personal daring, and in that 
energy of character which makes a man.— 
We do not know one of them who ever gain- 
ed station in society, or became distinguish- 
ed by his deeds. And it is this class to 
whoin the Georgetown Intelligencer alludes, 
we conclude, when it speaks of the “ poor 
laborers” on Black river and neighborhood. 

How came they in their present condition? 

Their history is quickly told. Itis a sad 
one, and we never think of it withotit"®or-'| 
row. 

In the early settlements of the Carolinas, 
every body peer upon the water courses. 
Poor as well as rich, made lodgment upon, 
or near their banks. ‘There were, at first, ve- 
ty few negroes; consequently the latter nee- 
ded the labor of the former to house their 
crops, and clear their lands. All got along 
well, then. But the slave trafis, with its 
accursed ills, began soon after, and, by and 
by, planters had their places stocked with 
slaves. As these slaves increased, the 
began to feel their degradation. A bitter ha- 
tred grew op between these classes. It led 
often ta violence. The larger planters, in 
consequence, began to buy up the poor man’s 
land, and the poor men, in turn, became anx- 
ious to sell. And they did so. But where 
were they to go? South of Carolina was a 
wilderness: the good lands on the water 
courses, in the States were in the possession 
of rich planters. They had no alternative 
left, as they thought, but to herd together on 
the sand-hills, and there they and theirs still 





ive. 

Their choice of place is significant enough” 
of their feeling, and of the cause of their re- 
moval. ‘They made their location in neigh- 
borhoods where neither large not small plan- 
ters could molest them. ‘They got where 
they could live without being disturbed or 
worried by the continued sight of slaves.— 
Now and then you will find a few of the 
more debased sort gathered close by towns: 
but generally they are some ten, or fifteen or 


















twenty miles back, What the land would 





Miriam heard | return ten bushels of corn to the acre: the | calculating how many times I shonld have to 


most of it not five. They grow sweet pota- 
toes, rnelons,a little cotton for home use,and 
now and then a bag. or half a bag for market. 
But things are where they are, and as they 
are, because slavery, with its biting social! 
ills, beat them away from a richer soil, and 
keeps them hopelessly down and debased on 
the barren hills. 

What are their peculiarities of mind? 

The fact, thai they left the neighborhood 
of large plantations, and songht a sort of 


wild-wood liberty, shows that they have | 


some notions of personal freedom. They 
have. But they are very crude. Jt was their 
condition which induced us to think first oa 
the subject of slavery, and we endeavored, in 


conjunction with the lamented Giuxe, to | 
hit apon some plan by which we could im- | 


prove this. We sought them out in their 
hovel-homes. We endeavored to win their 
regard, and secure their confidence. We 
succeeded in this, but we failed, wholly, in 
every effort to induce them to change their 
mode of life. ‘The ruling idea uppermost in 
their minds seemed to be, hatred of labor, 
under the conviction, that it degraded them, 
because it put them on an equality with the 
slaves. An anecdote will illustrate this fee- 
ing. 

One of their number had a fine intelligent 
boy. He was one that would have attracted 
notice in any boyhood gathering. We propo- 
sed to the father that he should be educated. 

“Let him go with us to town,” said we, 
“and we will send him to schoul, and see 
what can be done with him.” 

*And what then,” asked he, eyeing us, as 
if suspicious that something wrong was to 
follow. 

“Why,” we continued, “when he has been 
educated, we can send him to the earriage 
maker, Mr. C., and let him Jearn a trade!” 

“Never,” he quickly, almost fiercely, re- 
joined, with a harsh oath. ‘ My son shall 
never work by the side of your negroes, and 
Mr. "3s negroes, (calling certain plan- 
ters names whose slaves were being taught 
the trade,) and be ordered about by Mr. C. 
as he orders them about.” 

He was fixed. No argument, entreaty, 
appeal to interest, could move him. The idea 
uppermost in his mind was the idea of his 
class—that labor was degrading; and he 
would rather his son should be free in the 
forest, if ignorant, than debased in the city, 
though educated, by a menial task. 

What hope is there for them? 

We see none. Nothing, certainly, but the 
removal of slavery caninduce them to change 
their present condition. ‘They will not labor 
in the field while they think it degrading ; 
nor become artizans or mechanics while 
slaves are such. And as for educating them, 
seattered as they are, the effort seems almost 
hopeless!) Up and down the river where 
these “poor laborers,” that the South Caroli- 
na paper talks of, live, and all around George- 
town, there are large rice and cotton estates. 
Many of the owners of them are very weal- 
thy; a majority rich. Yet there is no sort of 
connection, or sy:npathy, between these plan- 
ters and the sand-hillers! ‘They are as far 
apart as two races well can be. We speak 
now of social separation: forwe are sure the 
moment they heard the “poor laborers”? were 
starving, these planters did what was neces- 
sary, and more, to relieve their wants. But, 
we fear, coming time will find them as they 
are now—alone, ignorant, degraded, the vic- 
tims of a blighting curse ! 

The condition of these sand-hillers illus- 
trates the effect of slavery in its extreme, or 
when pushed to its farthestlimit. Take one 
town, near the centre of South Carolina, and 
make a line for ten miles south of it along 
the river on one side, looking three miles 
back, and we question whether you will find 
over ten planters! ‘They have each from one 
hundred to two, three, four or five hundred 
slaves! Many of these slaves, too, are me- 
chanics! Necessarily, therefore, the towns 
wane, the poor classes emigrate, as well as 
the young and enterprising : and the ignor- 
ant, or sand-hill class, escape to the barrens 
for freedom! according to their notion of it. 

So much for the “poor laborers” of Black 
River and its neighborhood ! for the unfortu- 
nate sand-hillers of the Carolinas !—Lou/isvilie 
Exam. 





We have become convinced lately, 
that there are still some people in the world 
who have never read this little story, which 
we reckon among the classics. We reprint 
it to be remembered asa sort of talismoanie 
ail in those cases of manifold perplexity 
which we meetin this toilsome wortd.— rs, 
Kirtland. 


The Diseontented Pendulum. 


An old clock that had stood for fifty years 
in a farmer’s kitchen without giving its own- 
er any cause of complaint, early one morn- 
ing, before the family were stirring, sudden- 
y stopped. Upon this the dial-plate (if we 
may credit the fable) ‘changed countenance 
with alarm ; the hands made a vain effort to 
continne their course ; the wheels remained 
motionless with surprise; the weights huog 
as if dead; each member felt disposed to lay 
the blame on the others. At length the dial 
instituted a formal inquiry a9 to the cause of 
the stagnation, when the hands, weights, and 
wheels, with one voice protested their inno- 
cence. 

But now a faint tick was heard from the 
pendulum, who thus spoke: 

“1 confess myself to be the sole cause of 
the stoppage; and am willing, for the general 
satisfaction, to assign my reasons, ‘The truth 
is, ] am tired of ticking.” 

Upon hearing this, the old clock became 
80 enraged, that it was on the very point of 
striking, 

“Lazy wire!” exclaimed, the dial-plate, 
holding up its hands. 

“Very good!” replied the pendulam.— 
“it is vastly easy for you, Mistress Dial, who 
have always, as every body knows, set your- 
self up avove me—it is vastly easy, for you, 
I say, to accuse others of laziness !—you who 
have nothing to do all the days of your life, 
but to stare people in the face, and to amuse 

rself with w tehing all that goes on in the 
itchen! Think, I beseech you, how you 
would like to be shut wp for life in this dark 
closet, and to wag backward and forward. 
year after year, as I do.” 

* As to that,” said the dial, “is there not 
a window in your house, on purpose for you 
to look through ?’’ 

“For all that,” resumed the pendulum, 
“it is very dark here; and although there is 
a window, | dare not etop, even for an in- 
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1 happened this morning to be 


tick in the course of the next twenty-four 
| hours; perhaps some of you above there can 
| give the exact sum.” ; 
The minute hand, being quick at figures, 
| presently replied : 
| Eighty-six thousand four hundred times.” 
| «Exactly so,” replied the pendulum ;— 
well I appeal to you all, if the very thought 
of this was not enough to fatigue one; and 
when I began to muluply the strokes of one 
| day by those of months and vears, really it 


} 


‘is no wonder if I felt disconraged at the pros- | 





| pect; so, after a great deal of reasoning and 
| hesitation, thinks I to myself, Pll stop. 
| ‘Phe dial could searcely keep its temper 
during this harangue ; but resuming its gravi- | 
| ty replied : 
* Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really aston- 
ished that such a useful, industrious person 
las yourself should have been so overcome by 
| this sudden action. [t is true you have done 
la great deal of work in your life time; so 
have we allyand are likely to do; which, al- 
though it may fatigue us to think of—the 
question is, will it fatigue us to do, Would | 
you now do me the favor to give about half 
a dozen strokes to illustrate my argument?” 

The pendolum complied, and ticked six 
times in its usual place. 

*« Now,” resumed the dial, * may I be al- 
lowed to inquire, if that exertion was at all 
fatiguing or disagreeable to you?’ 

* Not in the least,’’ replied the pendulum ; 
“it is not of six strokes that ] complain, nor 
of sixty, but of millions.” 

Very good,” replied the dial; ‘ but re- 
collect that, though you may think of a mil- 
lion strokes in an instant, you are required 
to execute but one; and that, however often 
you may hereafter swing, a moment will al- 
ways be given you to swing in.” 

“ That consideration staggers me, I must 
confess,” said the pendulum. 

“Then L hope,’ resumed the dial-plate, 
“we shall all immediately return to our du- 
ty, for the maids will all liea-bed if we stand 
idling thus.” 

Upon this the weights, who had_ never 
been accused of light conduct, ased all their 
influence in urging him to proceed; when, as 
with one consent, the wheels began to turn, 
the hands began to move, the pendulum be- 
gan to swing, and to its eredit, ticked as loud 
as ever; while a red beam of the rising sun 
that streamed through a hole in the kitehen 
door, shining full upon the dial-plate, it 
brightened as if nothing had been the matter. 

When the farmer caine down to breakfast 
that morning, upon looking at the clock, he 
declared that his watch had gained half an 
hour during the night. 


* Not a crop of Quaker blood was ever 
shed by an Judian.” 

Such is the expression of the historian as 
he finishes up the early history of Pennsylva- 
nia; and the fact speaks a whole volute in 
favor of the cause of Peace. None ean re- | 
fleet without painful feelings on the wars of | 
the American colonies, which have resulted 
in such a sad extermination of the aboriginal 
lords of the soil; none whose feelings do not 
recoil at the thought of so much Indian blood 
shed in the land of their birth. How have 
the countless Indian tribes faded away, in all 
their power and glory, before the onward 
tread of the white man, until only a sad relic 
of them remains. ‘The reader of our country’s 
early history—wearied, and saddened and 
sickened with almost constant hostilities and 
wars and bloodshed, between the abouigines 
and the early settlers of what are now Vir- 
ginia, the New England States, the Caroli- 
nas, &c.—is most amply relieved on turning 
to the history of the land of William Peon. 
Instead of force and arms on the one hand, 
and the tomahawk and sealping-krite on the 
other, we behold Penn without arms, and in 
the dress of Peace and the caluinet; and as 
a consequence naturally to be expected, per- 
fect peace and friendship existed, in the stead 
of ambushes, massacres and burnings. Be- | 
neath a large elm-tree, says Bancroft, We | 
liam Penn, surrounded by a few friends, in 
the habiliments of Peace, met the numerous | 
delegates of the Lenni and Lenape tribes.— 
“ We meet’’—such were the words of Penn 
—‘‘on the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will; no edvantage shall be taken on! 
either side, but all shall be openness and love. | 
I will not call you children, for parents some- 
times chide their children too severely; nor | 
brothers only, for brothers differ. The friend- | 
ship between me and you I will not compare | 
to a chain, for that the rains might rust, and | 
the falling tree might break. We are the 
same as if one man’s body were to be divi- 
ded into two parts; we are all one flesh and 
one blood.” ‘The children of the forest were | 
touched by the sacred doctrine, and renoune- 
ed their guile and their revenge. ‘They re- 
eeived the presents of Penn in sincerity, and 
with hearty friendship, they gave the belt of 
wampum. “ We will live,” said they, “in 
Jove with William Pgnn and his children,” 
as long as the moon and the sun shall endure. 
And the historian adds, * Nota drop of Qua- 
ker blood was ever shed by an Indian. 

What a contrast between the principles of 
Peace and the principles of 
extracts present! If the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, panoplied in the principles of peace 
only, single handed almost, could be safe, 
and his colony so abundantly prosper, in the 
midst of powerful tribes of savage Indians, 
what necessity of war ean there be under oth- 
er circumstances? ‘fo this may be added 
another equally interesting faet—That in af- 
ter wars in which Indians were engaged, if 
the enemy could gain shelter in a Quaker 
house, he was as safe there, as the ancient 
Greeks when they sheltered themselves in 
the temples of their gods—the Indian would 
not harm his enemy who had fled to a Qua- 
ker family for protection. Had all our colo- 
nies setiled on the principles of Peaec, as did 
that of William Peon, no one can tel] how 
greatly it would have tended to civilize and 
evangelize the tribes of the American Indian. 
At least none ean dwell on this contrast with- 
out becoming more in love with those glori- 
ous principles of Peace tanght us in the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and lifting his heart in 
prayer to the God of nations, that wars may 
cease to the end of the world.—Nose of Shar- 
on. 

A Warrior's opinion of his own Laurels.— 
At a dinner recently given to Sir Harry Sinith 
the ‘hero’ of Aliwal, by his former re nif 
ions in arms, he is reported to have said :— 
* He trusted that the peace of Waterloo would 
centinue, for our profession is a damnable 
trade, and if it must be that we have to act, 
let it be carried on with the utmost mitiga- 
tion of its horrors.’ 
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Anti-Slavery Books 


Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 
Jones, among which are 


The Forlorn Hope. 
Burleigh’s Death Penalty. 
Voices of the True Hearted. 
Anti-Slavery Alphabet. 
Madison Papers. 

Narrative of Douglass. 

The Liberty ~° 
Brotherhood of Thieves. 
Slaveholder’s Religion. 
Christian Non-Resistance, 
Disunionist, &e. 


N. B. Most of the above works can be 
procured of Betsey M. Cowles, Austinbuarg. 





(¢- THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op- 
portunity of informing their friends and the 


' pubjie generally that they have commenced 
| the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
| warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 


Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 
them will receive prompt atteation, Upon 
the reception of such, they will give liberal 
acceptances if desired—charges reasonable. 
Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 
west Front street, Cincinnati. 
HIRAM S. GILMORE, 
ROBERT PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS O. MOORE. 


Cincinnati, May 4, 1847. 





Coverlet & Carpet Weaver 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC AGAIN, 


Not for office, but to solicit a continuation 
of favors heretofore bestowed from his old 
customers, and as many new ones as will fas 
vor him with a trial. As a farther induce 
ment I have this spring obtained several new 
figures for my Joule eoverlet loom, some of 
which will be put in operation in a few days 
from this date. Spin the woolen yarn 14 
cuts to the pound, and bring 32 cuts after it 
is double and twisted, and 31 cuts cotton No. 
6, two double; color of the woolen, 24 cuts 
blue and 8 cuts red. Iam about putting in 
operation a loom to weave the same figuree 
on the half double coverlets as is on the dou- 
ble ones, which will bring every object and 
flower to a complete point. Spin the wool- 
en yarn for those 10 cuts to the peor] 
ents when doubled and twisted, and } pound 
No. 8 single white cotton will fill one; 20 
cuts No. 8 cotton double and twisted, 10 
cuts single cotton No. 5, color the 10 cuts 
No. 5 blue will warp one. I put in. opera- 
tion two new figures on my other half dou- 
ble coverlet loom. 

Figured table Linen, Ingraine and other 
Carpsts wove as formerly at the old stand op 
Green street, Salem, Columbiana co., O. 

JAMES McLERAN. 

May 23, 1847. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 
No. 18 main st. Cincinnati. 
July 17, 46° 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pithsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 


JUST RECEIVED 


A Large and Complete Assortment of 
PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 
And also a full set of FOWLER’S WORKS 
by Galbreath & Holmes, and for sale at the 
SALEM BOOKSTORE. 
March 22, 1847. 


Agents for the “ Bugle.” 


— 
OHIO, 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
E. Vickers, 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas, 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm. 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Kast Fairfield; John Marsh. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Petersburg; Ruth Tomlinson. 
Columbus; . barry 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundyeburg 3 Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Elyria; L. J. Burrell. 
Oberlin; Lucy Stone. 
Ohio City; R. B. Dennis. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
Hillsboro; Win. Lyle Keys. 
Malta; Wm, Cope. 
Hinkley; C. D. Brown. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester ~ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell, 
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Granger; L. Hi 
Bath; G. McCload. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit 
more. 
INDIANA. 


Marion; John T. Morris. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Liberty ; Edwin Gardner. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Knightsown; Dr. H. L. Terrill. 
Richmond; Joseph Addleman. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fallston; Milo A. Townsend. 
Pittsburgh, He Vashoa. 
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